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Views on 


UNICIPAL officials can expect that 

the cry for economy at the federal 

level will soon extend te state and 
local governments. In Massachusetts the 
governor has called upon the legislature to 
provide for the creation of a special commis- 
sion to investigate and recommend econ»mies 
in state, county, and municipal! governments. 
At the local level the officials of some cities 
are thinking about reducing the number of 
employees (p. 210). Many cities may not be 
able to reduce expenditures very much, in 
view of the increased costs and the demand 
for more services. But local officials should 
take the lead in securing greater economy 
wherever possible and have constructive 
plans ready for consideration by the council. 
This can be done by inaugurating studies of 
current procedures and methods, using local 
research bureaus or outside consultants 
where desirable. Such steps should not be 
postponed until local civic agencies demand 
slashing of budgets indiscriminately, as was 
the case in the early thirties when much 
damage was done simply because in many 
cases local officials had no sensible retrench- 
ment plans. 

Petitions for “spot”? zoning changes are 
being received by many cities. City councils 
or zoning boards of appeal should avoid any 
tendency to allow numerous variances. The 
opinion of property owners in the affected 
district should be considered as advisory 
only. Zoning restrictions are set up for the 
benefit of the entire community and not just 
for owners of property . . . Among the les- 
sons cities can learn from the Texas City 
disaster is the need for mutual aid and dis- 
aster preparedness plans (p. 203) ... The 
trend in solving the parking problem in cen- 
tral business districts is indicated in the 
Steps taken by several cities in New York 
(p. 207). Creation of separate parking 
authorities should be discouraged; most 
cities already have too many separate boards 
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and commissions. In addition to developing 
plans for off-street parking facilities city 
councils will act wisely if they require off- 
street parking and loading spaces in connec- 
tion with the erection of certain types of new 
buildings (p. 216). Municipal officials who 
need the advice of specialists on any local 
traffic problems should consider using the 
services of the Traffic Division of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police 
(p. 195). 

Air pollution control, a new activity in 
several cities (p. 203), is broader in scope 
than the smoke prevention ordinances that 
were popular a few years ago. . . Other new 
types of municipal services are construction 
of homes for veterans in Providence (p. 211), 
provision of medical care at public housing 
units in Dallas (p. 214), and teaching the 
elements of city planning in the public 
schoois of Philadelphia (p. 215) . . . There 
is no simple formula for solving “youth 
problems’’; the plan developed in San Fran- 
cisco shows that a broad program is needed 
(p. 204) . . . Among the best street signs 
now available are the wooden signs designed 
by the Michigan Municipal League and 
which have been installed in many cities 
(p. 206) . . . The extensive use of movies 
and radio by the city of Los Angeles in 
informing the public on municipal affairs is 
indicative of what other cities can do on a 
smaller scale (p. 212) . . . Municipal recrea- 
tion activities should be centered in a depart- 
ment headed by a director appointed by the 
chief administrator instead of creating an 
independent administrative board or com- 
mission (p. 199). 

Just off the press is a new edition of The 
Technique of Municipal Administration, a 
practical manual that has been used by offi- 
cials of hundreds of cities during the seven 
years since the first edition was 
(p. 218). 4 


issued 
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Legal Restraints on Political Activity 


by Public Employees 


By HERBERT W. CORNELL* 
Secretary, City Service Commission, Milwaukee 


Local policy on this question is based in large part on federal and 
state laws and court decisions which are reviewed in this article. 


LTHOUGH restrictions on political 
A activity by public employees and the 


protection of such employees against 
political assessments are commonly regarded 
as being incident to civil service control, it 
is a matter of history that legal policies of 
this kind had their origin earlier than the 
passage of any civil service law, national or 
local, in this country. As far back as 1841 
Daniel Webster, then Secretary of State, 
issued an order by direction of President 
William Henry Harrison restraining politi- 
cal activity by federal employees; but this 
and several similar actions in succeeding 
administrations, having no authority of law 
behind them, produced at best only a transi- 
tory effect. 

The first legal steps were taken more than 
65 years ago when Congress passed a law 
forbidding government employees who were 
not appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate to give or receive 
money for political purposes from or to 
other employees of the government under 
penalty of dismissal and criminal punish- 
ment. The constitutionality of this act of 
Congress was upheld by the Supreme Court 
in the leading case of Ex parte Curtis, 106 
U. S. 371; 27 L. Ed. 232. The date of this 
decision was 1882 and as civil service reform 
in this country practically began with the 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Cornell, who holds degrees 
from the University of Colorado and George Wash- 
ington University, was secretary and chief examiner 
of the Colorado Civil Service Commission from 
1909 to 1912; examiner for the United States Civil 
Service Commission from 1912 to 1920; and has 
been connected with the Milwaukee City Service 
Commission from 1920 to the present time, holding 
the position of chief examiner since 1924. He is a 
member of the Committee on Administrative Tri- 
bunals of the Wisconsin State Bar Association, and 
of the Committee on Administrative Agencies of 
the Milwaukee Bar Association. 


passage of the Pendleton Act in 1883 (an 
earlier attempt in this direction having been 
abandoned some years previously with no 
effective results) it will be seen that to some 
extent at least the idea of political neu- 
trality of public employees is quite inde- 
pendent of the existence of a formal civil 
service system. 

Soon after the federal civil service law 
was passed in 1883, a set of rules (theoreti- 
cally proclaimed by the President but 
actually prepared by the Civil Service Com- 
mission) was promulgated. (Most civil 
service laws, local as well as national, are 
skeleton enactments with a_ rule-making 
power conferred either on the commission 
or on the chief executive, by means of which 
flexibility in administrative details can be 
secured. These rules have the full force of 
law according to an opinion of the Attorney 
General of the United States and according 
to a number of decisions in the courts of 
several states.) Rule I as originally adopted 
in 1883, contained the following section: 
“No person in said service shall use his off- 
cial authority or influence either to coerce 
the political action of any person or body 
or to interfere with any election.” 

This restriction amounted to little more 
than a slight expansion of a provision in the 
civil service law itself that the rules, among 
other things, should provide “that no per- 
son in said service. has any right to use his 
official authority or influence to coerce the 
political action of any person or body.” The 
rule in its original form was much criticized 
and condemned because of alleged vagueness 
and uncertainty. Yet there is no doubt that 
it wielded a great influence in restraining 
politically minded government employees 
from playing politics and in deterring politi- 
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cal bosses from demanding political services 
from such employees. 

However, on June 15, 1907, President 
Theodore Roosevelt, always a vigorous sup- 
porter of the civil service system, at the 
instance of the commission, amended the 
above quoted section to read as follows: 

No person in the executive civil service shall 
use his official authority or influence for the 
purpose of interfering with an election or affect- 
ing the result thereof. Persons who, by the pro- 
visions of these rules are in the competitive 
classified service, while retaining the right to 
vote as they please and to express privately 
their opinions on all political subjects, shall 
take no active part in political management or 
in political campaigns. 

Although doubts have been expressed as 
to the legal validity of this section of the 
civil service rules, it has not been declared 
invalid by any court. Its enforcement, how- 
ever, was never very complete, the chief 
obstacles being the lack of adequate enforce- 
ment machinery and a certain vagueness in 
the wording of the rule itself. Opinions 
might easily differ as to what is meant by 
such words as “privately,” “active part,” 
and “political management.” The penalty 
of dismissal from the service was rarely 
inflicted. Politics cut an increasing figure 
not so much because of greater inclination 
of federal employees toward political activity 
as because of the growth of the government 
service, so that the percentage of govern- 
ment employees in proportion to the popula- 
tion increased greatly. The removal of a 
number of government offices from the vote- 
less District of Columbia to various centers 
around the country added to the picture. 

The matter culminated in the passage of 
the Hatch Act (originally passed August 2, 
1939, but in its amended and present form 
on July 19, 1940) by which officers and 
employees in the executive branch of the 
federal government, with certain exceptions, 
were forbidden, under pain of dismissal 
from their positions, to take an active part 
in political campaigns, solicit political con- 
tributions, interfere in elections in any of a 
number of ways, or disclose to any political 
candidate, committee, or campaign manager 
the names of persons receiving employment 
or benefits from relief funds. By the 1940 
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extension this Act was made to apply to 
state and local employees engaged in work 
toward which the federal government con- 
tributed funds, the penalty being a reduc- 
tion in the grant of funds to the state in 
question. 

The Hatch Act has been held by the 
Attorney General (Opinion, January 8, 1941, 
to the President) not to allow any leeway 
in the matter of punishment. Discharge, and 
no lighter penalty, is to be inflicted. Civil 
service rules which allowed a lighter penalty 
are superseded. In an opinion to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture dated October 20, 1940, 
the Attorney General held that the removal 
must be immediate, and not even the cus- 
tomary accumulated vacation which is gen- 
erally granted to resigning employees may be 
allowed. (However, by this same opinion 
it was held that while federal employees 
violating the Act must be summarily re- 
moved, state and local employees may be 
given lighter penalties.) 

It was only to be expected that the con- 
stitutionality of so radical a piece of legis- 
lation would be attacked in the courts. An 
injunction was sought in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
to restrain the United States Civil Service 
Commission from enforcing the discharge 
provisions of the law, specifically against 
12 employees scattered among 11 different 
departments and boards. In the case of only 
one of these men, however, a roller in the 
Philadelphia Mint named George P. Poole 
who had been holding the office of Demo- 
cratic ward committeeman in Philadelphia’s 
twenty-eighth ward and who had worked at 
the polls in the November 5, 1940, election, 
was there any allegation of actual violation 
of the Hatch Act. Poole had been served 
with a notice by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion that he would be dismissed unless he 
could refute the charges against him. 

The case was decided in favor of the Civil 
Service Commission by the lower Court on 
August 3, 1944, was appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court and the decision was 
affirmed on February 10, 1947 (United Fed- 
eral Workers of America v. Mitchell, 91 
L. Ed. 509). The constitutionality of the 
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Hatch Act was upheld on all points. It was 
only because of the personal circumstances 
of the case of Poole, however, that this de- 
cision was possible. The court held that the 
declaratory relief which had been invoked 
by the petitioners could not be even consid- 
ered in the case of the other 11 who had 
not as yet violated the Hatch Act but merely 
wished to have their rights determined. 

One is led to ask what the device of decla- 
ratory relief was ever intended for, if not 
to help in such cases as these men presented. 
The lower court held that all 12 had an 
interest in their claimed privileges sufficient 
to give them the right to maintain the suit, 
though, to be sure, the court decided against 
them. The Supreme Court held that a 
‘“justiciable controversy” is necessary for a 
declaratory action and that the desire of 
these men to engage in political activity 
while federal employees did not constitute 
such a controversy. Yet, when declaratory 
relief was made a part of our judicial pro- 
cedure, it was on the plea that a man 
ought not to be compelled to break a law 
and make himself a criminal in order to test 
its validity. The Supreme Court held, how- 
ever, that it would go into the real questions 
of the case only because of the special cir- 
cumstances of Poole who had actually vio- 
lated the Hatch Act and was being dis- 
charged for doing so. 

The decision of the Supreme Court was 
by no means clear cut. Two justices did 
not participate; two dissented; another dis- 
sented in part; and another concurred in the 
result but not on the merits of the case, 
rather on the ground that there was a want 
of jurisdiction to hear the plea of the plain- 
tiffs because of certain procedural defects. 
The opinion rendered by Justice Reed which 
has been hailed as a masterpiece of legal 
thinking in the field of public administration 
was supported in its entirety by only two 
of his colleagues. It would be difficult to 
imagine a court of nine justices more hope- 
lessly discordant on what ought to appear 
as a Clearly defined issue. Yet the substance 
of the decision will be found simply set forth 
in this brief paragraph in Justice Reed’s 


opinion: “Congress. and the President, are 
responsible for an efficient public service. 
If, in their judgment, efficiency may’ be bes} 
obtained by prohibiting active: participation 
by classified employees in politics as party 
officers or workers, we see no constitutional 
objection.” 

On the same date of February 10, 1947, 
the United States Supreme Court decided 
a companion case involving the 1940 amend- 
ments to the Hatch Act, extending the pro- 
hibitions against political activity to em- 
ployees of states and municipalities whose 
principal employment is in connection with 
any activity financed in whole or in part by 
loans or grants from the federal treasury. 
Again the Hatch Act was upheld, but again 
by a much-divided Supreme Court, with two 
justices not participating, two justices dis- 
senting, and one justice concurring but on 
a separate ground having nothing to do with 
the real merits of the case (State of Okla- 
homa v. United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, 91 L. Ed. 537). 

It is settled law, therefore, that the pro- 
hibitions of the Hatch Act are constitution- 
ally valid, and in view of the general public 
approval of that Act is not likely to be 
seriously weakened by amendment. 

In at least one way the passage of the 
Hatch Act has softened the attitude of the 
Civil Service Commission regarding running 
for office. The wording of the Hatch Act 
is such that it clearly applies to elections 
wherein there are candidates running on 
party ballots. Some elections, however, es- 
pecially for minor local offices, are free from 
party designation. The Civil Service Com- 
mission at present holds that the provisions 
of the Hatch Act do not apply in such cases, 
and the civil service rules have been modi- 
fied accordingly. In the same way there 
is no prohibition of political activity when 
the election does not concern candidates for 
office but is on such questions as constitu- 
tional amendments, approval of bond issues, 
referendums, local options, etc. This is 4 
radical departure from the tenet held by 
the commission for many years that holding 
an office in the Anti-Saloon League consti- 
tuted political activity. 
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The Hatch Act despite its uncertainties 
will doubtless go down in history as a highly 
significant advance in the science of govern- 
ment. However, it must be expected that 
its enforcement will not be perfect. The 
very nature of the case will make it depend 
for its vitality on the discipline of good 
administration rather than on any investiga- 
tive procedure. 

Turning from the national to the local 
situation, we find it to be indeed a confused 
one. Practically every civil service law or 
ordinance contains a provision forbidding 
discrimination in the conduct of examina- 
tions and in the making of appointments 
because of political considerations. Unfor- 
tunately, in many cases this is as far as the 
legislators thought it necessary to go. A 
much smaller number of such laws and ord - 
nances contain prohibitions of political 
assessments and even where these exist it is 
sometimes possible to evade them by the 
device of ‘‘voluntary contributions.” 

Laws prohibiting political activity usually 
fall into either a short or a long form. Those 
cast in the short form are generally vague 
as to exactly what is prohibited. A good 
example is the following from the state civil 
service law of Connecticut: 

No person employed in the classified service 
shall participate in any manner in any political 
activity on behalf of any political party or can- 
didate for election other than to cast his vote 
in any election and express his opinion as a 
citizen with relation to any political issue before 
the electorate. Any violation of this section by 
a person in the classified service shall be ade- 
quate reason for dismissal. 

In contrast to this very general statement, 
consider the following provision enacted in 
1941 by the legislature of Pennsylvania: 
_ Prohibition of Political Activity. No person 
in the classified service shall be a member of 
or delegate or alternate to any political conven- 
tion nor shall he participate in any such conven- 
tion except in the performance of his official 
duty or as a visitor, nor shall he serve as a 
member of or attend the meetings of any com- 
mittee of any political party, or take an active 
part in political management or in political 
campaigns or use his office or position to influ- 
ence political movements or to influence the 
political action of any officer or employee in 
the service of the Commonwealth, nor shall he 
circulate or seek signatures to any nominations 
or other petition required by any primary or 
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election law, nor shall he seek or accept elec- 
tion, nomination or appointment as an officer 
of a political club or organization, or serve as 
a member of a committee of any such club or 
organization, nor shall he in any manner par- 
ticipate in or interfere with the conduct of any 
election or the preparation therefor at the poll- 
ing place or with the election officers while 
counting the votes or returning the election 
material to the place provided by law for that 
purpose, save only for the purpose of making 
and depositing his own ballot as speedily as it 
reasonably can be done, nor shall he be within 
the polling place or within fifty feet thereof, 
except for the purpose of carrying out official 
duties and of ordinary travel or residence dur- 
ing the period of time beginning with one hour 
preceding the opening of the polls for holding 
such election and ending with the time when 
the election officers shall have finished counting 
the votes and have left the polling place for 
the purpose of depositing the election material 
in the place provided by law for that purpose, 
excepting only police officers who may tem- 
porarily approach or enter the polling place 
in order to make any arrest permitted by law 
o: for the purpose of preserving order and in 
each case remain only long enough to accom- 
plish the duties aforesaid after which the said 
officer shall at once withdraw. 

It should be noted that in each of these 
cases there is a succeeding section prohibit- 
ing political assessments. 

Whether in the long or short form, how- 
ever, and whether the prohibited political 
actions are specifically stated or not, the two 
principal shortcomings usually are the lack 
of investigative and enforcing machinery, 
and the fact that although such laws com- 
monly prescribe the penalty of discharge, 
the power to discharge is usually vested in 
the department head, the civil service com- 
mission not having the power to go into the 
various departments and discharge em- 
ployees. Hence, if the department head, who 
most probably is the very person coercing 
his subordinates into political activity, does 
not discharge them for their illegal actions 
it will often happen that a civil service com- 
mission eager to enforce such legal pro- 
visions finds itself helpless. 

The constitutionality of such restrictive 
laws has been universally upheld in the state 
courts. The leading case, decided in 1892, is 
McAuliffe v. Mayor of New Bedford, 155 
Mass. 216; 29 N. E. 517, involving a police 
officer who had violated a rule of the police 
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department forbidding political ‘activity. 
Judge Holmes (later Justice Holmes of the 
United States Supreme Court) gave the 
opinion of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
including the following words which have 
been extensively quoted and everywhere re- 
ceived with favor: 


The petitioner may have a constitutional 
right to talk politics, but he has no constitu- 
tional right to be a policeman. There are few 
employments for hire in which the servant does 
not agree to suspend his constitutional rights 
of free speech as well as of idleness by the 
implied terms of his contract. The servant 
cannot complain, as he takes the employment 
on the terms which are offered him. On the 
same principle the city may impose any reason- 
able condition upon holding offices within its 
control. 

A case in Illinois, People v. Murray, 138 


N. E. 649, upholding a law prohibiting 
political assessment or contributions from 
public employees, includes the following 
words: “The legislature may impose such 
conditions as it sees fit upon those to whom 
public office is entrusted in order to secure 
the prompt, efficient, faithful and impartial 
discharge of public duties.” This was further 
quoted in the leading case of Sarlls v. State 
ex rel Trimble, 166 N. E. 270; 67 A. L. R. 
718, where the constitutionality of a statute 
prohibiting political work by city employees 
was upheld. 

The question whether employees or organ- 
izations of employees may be restrained from 
circulating initiative petitions for ordinances 
fixing their salary rates, or extending em- 
ployee privileges, such as paid vacations and 
sick leave, has arisen in some jurisdictions 
and is a difficult one to answer. The tend- 
dency of the courts has been to regard 
police and fire services as semi-military in 
their nature, and to hold that a man going 
into such services voluntarily relinquishes 
some of his civil rights. Decision might 
easily be otherwise in the case of employees 
not in such semi-military units, and it might 
be held that the right of petition extends to 
such cases even though it means infringing 
on the recognized right of the municipal leg- 
islative body to manage financial policy in- 
cluding salary rates. In the case of State ex 
rel Green v. City of Cleveland, 33 N. E. 
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(2nd) 35, it was held in 1942 by the Court 
of Appeals of Ohio for Cuyohoga County 
that the term “political campaign” as used 
in a prohibitory section in the Cleveland city 
charter includes not only campaigns for the 
election of officials but also campaigns in 
elections for the submission of issues such as 
referenda, charter amendments, bond issues 
etc. It appears probable, though not defini. 
tive, that the circulation of such petitions 
and the campaigning for their adoption falls 
within the prohibited actions of most politi- 
cal activity laws at least in the case of police 
and fire services. 

A few years ago Louisiana adopted a state 
civil service law, whose constitutionality was 
vigorously attacked in the courts (Ricks 9, 
Department of State Civil Service, 200 La. 
341; 8 So. (2nd) 49, decided March 30, 
1942). The case against it was very ably 
presented, every possible ground of attack 
being used. Thirty of the leading attorneys 
of the state banded together as an advisory 
body, without compensation, to assist in de- 
fending the merit system. One of the 
grounds of attack was the alleged unconstitu- 
tionality of the restrictions on political ac- 
tivity, the law prohibiting civil service em- 
ployees from being members of any party 
committee, or being candidates for public of- 
fice, or making political speeches, or taking 
part in any political campaign. On this par- 
ticular point the only case cited in the brief 
of the plaintiff was Bridges v. State of Cali- 
fornia, 314 U. S. 252; 86 L. Ed. 192. This 
case is the famous one in which Harry 
Bridges claimed that certain laws of the state 
of California imposed an unconstitutional re- 
striction on his personal liberty as a labor 
leader. The analogy was so far fetched that 
the Louisiana Supreme Court dismissed the 
contention with the simple statement: “The 
cited case is not applicable. We find that 
civil service laws of other states and the fed- 
eral civil service law contain similar pro- 
visions to insure the immunity of civil serv- 
ice from political control.” 

Only a few weeks later, on July 25, 1942, 
the Supreme Court of Missouri upheld the 
constitutionality of a new civil service 
amendment to the city charter of St. Louis 
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which had been adopted at the polls at the 
special election (State v. Kirby, 163 S. W. 
990). Among the many points of attack 
there was one alleging unconstitutional inter- 
ference with freedom of speech because of 
the curtailing of political activity. The 
court considered it as sufficient answer to 
quote the words of Justice Holmes in the 
McAuliffe case: ““The petitioner may have a 
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constitutional right to talk politics, but he 
has no constitutional right to be a police- 
man.” And this may be taken as the ac- 
cepted constitutional doctrine at the present 
time. Whether public administrators, pro- 
tected by clearly constitutional safeguards, 
will show themselves strong enough to en- 
force such laws fearlessly, only the future 
can tell. 


Traffic Can Be Controlled 


By FRANKLIN M. KREML* 


Director, Northwestern University Traffic Institute and the Traffic Division 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police 


Expert consulting service on all phases of local traffic 
problems is available to municipalities at low cost. 


OTOR vehicle travel in the United 

\ | States has multiplied six times with- 

in the last two decades. It is esti- 

mated that by 1956 registrations will increase 

to approximately 45 million, with a probable 

55 million by 1962. The nation is moving 

into an era of substantially increased use of 
the motor vehicle. 

Public officials and progressive police ad- 
ministrators responsible for traffic law en- 
forcement recognize that these tremendous 
increases in vehicle use are straining their 
facilities of control to the breaking point. At 
the same time they are faced with the prob- 
lem of providing adequate police service with 
budgets entirely inadequate to cover the in- 
creased cost of supplying such service. This 
problem will not resolve itself. Municipali- 
ties facing it must take immediate corrective 
action. 

The nation has been able, so far since the 
war’s end, to keep the accident death toll 
below the 1941 all-time high of 40,000. This 


' is due largely to the control efforts evolving 


from the President’s Highway Safety Confer- 

*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Kreml, one of the foremost 
traffic control authorities in the country, served with 
the Army’s Transportation Corps for three and one- 
half years, in England, Africa, and Italy. He esta- 
blished a transportation corps for General Mark 
Clark’s Fifth Army, serving with it throughout the 
Italian Campaign. He has been in his present posi- 
tion since 1936. 





ence held in 1946. Continued greater efforts 
from individual municipalities must be forth- 
coming. 

Those of us responsible for traffic law en- 
forcement recognize that as important as 
criminal investigation work is, the problem 
of traffic law enforcement is by far the most 
critical problem facing us today. For every 
person murdered, three die needlessly in 
traffic accidents. For every person incon- 
venienced by criminal acts, hundreds are 
hindered and delayed by traffic congestion. 

We are also aware that effective traffic 
control benefits the entire community by 
making it a safer place in which to live and 
work. Not only are lives saved, but money 
as well. Congestion is alleviated. Losses from 
traffic accidents are reduced by thousands 
of dollars, insurance rates decline. Inaugu- 
ration of intelligent control programs invari- 
ably stimulates citizen interest in other as- 
pects of city or state government. 

Mayors, city managers, and other officials 
of municipal and state governments, and 
their police administrators, are increasingly 
alert to the problem now developing in the 
traffic control field. They know that well- 
organized supervision of traffic by trained 
personnel inevitably results in substantial 
reductions in accidents. They recognize their 
responsibility to provide such supervision. 
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But anxious as most of them are to deal 
effectively with the problem, they need and 
are demanding help — help in planning, or- 
ganizing, training, and in the development 
and establishment of sound doctrines and 
techniques in their departments; help in ef- 
fecting personnel and activity reorganization 
which will give them the greatest results in 
the employment of their present facilities. 

The Traffic Division of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police provides such 
service. We offer a service which, by reor- 
ganization of existing facilities, training of 
available personnel and installation of mod- 
ern techniques, effects reductions in traffic 
fatalities of from 30 to 70 per cent within 
one to two years — such reductions continu- 
ing indefinitely thereafter. 

The Traffic Division was organized in 1936 
to assist cities, counties, and states in the 
planning and administration of effective traf- 
fic control and accident prevention programs. 
Up to that time there was no agency equipped 
to furnish such service. Its parent organiza- 
tion, the IACP, was founded in 1893 and 
now has more than 2,000 police executives 
in membership throughout the Americas. It 
is the national professional association of 
police executives for the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. 

The program of the IACP Traffic Division 
is supported financially by the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, the American Mutual Al- 
liance, and the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. As a result of such fi- 
nancing, we are able to offer our services to 
municipal and state governments without 
charge other than salaries of field representa- 
tives while engaged in installation work, and 
their traveling expenses. 

Working directly with police departments 
and the courts the Traffic Division is able to: 
(a) assist public administrators develop valid 
and effective traffic control and accident pre- 
vention programs; (b) give counsel and as- 
sistance in drafting municipal and state traf- 
fic codes and legislation; and (c) evaluate 
and make recommendations covering the or- 
ganization, administration, and facilities nec- 
essary to effective performance of the traffic 
function. 
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Projects are completed with all dispatch 
consistent with thoroughness. Normal opera- 
tions are not disrupted. Preliminary studies 
are made to evaluate programs of all agen. 
cies whose work has a direct bearing on the 
enforcement function and to indicate to 
mayors, city managers, and responsible goy- 
ernment officials the scope of the installation, 
It covers the jurisdiction’s traffic situation, 
personnel strength and type, records system, 
equipment, methods of assignment and duty, 
accident investigation procedures, admin- 
istration, organization, legislation, training 
and judicial processes. 

Our continued success results from our 
direct work with departmental personnel in 
inaugurating necessary changes. The initial 
task is reorganization of the police depart- 
ment’s traffic control and accident prevention 
program. This usually involves: (1) organiz- 
ing or reorganizing the traffic division; (2) 
establishing sound and recognized principles 
of administration; (3) selecting and training 
traffic division personnel, including accident 
investigators, enforcement officers, records 
and analysis personnel, and supervisory of- 
ficers; (4) establishing a modern records 
system; (5) installing an accident preven- 
tion bureau; (6) integrating the traffic pro- 
gram with the department’s general police 
program; and (7) establishing a selective 
enforcement program. 

It is not our policy to recommend changes 
in traffic personnel which may result in heavy 
transfers to traffic functions at the expense 
of other important and necessary police du- 
ties. When a department has adequate per- 
sonnel to control its over-all police problems, 
we examine the city or state’s traffic needs, 
and without serious dislocation of other func- 
tions, utilize enough manpower to establish 
a sound traffic control program. This obvi- 
ously is not possible when a jurisdiction’s 
police personnel problems have grown acute, 
or its personnel is inefficient or inadequate in 
number. 

We do not restrict our efforts solely to 
police phases of traffic control. Police, al- 
though shouldering the major responsibility, 
must depend upon other official and private 
agencies concerned with motor vehicle use. 
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Our staff, working with officials of these 
agencies, endeavors to obtain maximum co- 
operation with the official program of control. 

As needed, attention is given to the study 
of traffic flow in an effort to eliminate con- 
gestion and facilitate movement of all types 
of motor transport. Congestion results mainly 
from inadequate and improperly designed 
street and highway facilities and traffic con- 
trol devices; the solution rests primarily in 
the hands of highway and traffic engineers. 
Police action, however, can relieve conges- 
tion by regulating traffic flow in an orderly 
manner and preventing violations which con- 
tribute to congestion. 

A jurisdiction’s engineering program is ex- 
amined in relation to the enforcement pro- 
gram. When necessary to the success of the 
installation, and after request by proper 
officials, a special analysis is offered covering 
engineering matters. This includes: position 
of a traffic engineering department in a city 
or state government; recommending neces- 
sary legislation; the amount of staff required 
for such a department, how use may be made 
of previous traffic surveys, and determining 
whether or not new engineering surveys are 
needed, of what type, estimated costs and 
results to be expected. 

Hundreds of officials now utilize our coun- 
selling service independent of installation 
work. Legal assistance is available to offi- 
cials in meeting all types of problems involv- 
ing traffic law enforcement. 

Revising administrative policies, selecting 
and training Traffic Division personnel, es- 
tablishing a modern records system, and in- 
stalling an accident prevention bureau are 
all necessary before a sound selective en- 
forcement program can be established. This 
system recognizes that no department, city 
or state, has enough policemen to patrol ade- 
quately all streets or highways under its 
jurisdiction. Since this is true, it is necessary 
to concentrate the traffic police, and par- 
ticularly the motorized traffic police, at the 
times and places where accidents are hap- 
pening, with attention focused on accident 
causation violations. 

Our staff men overhaul the accident rec- 
ords system and establish an analytical func- 
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tion. Record study becomes routine. The 
conclusions derived from these studies enable 
administrators to determine where accidents 
are happening, how they are happening and 
who is involved. They provide information 
covering activities of traffic division person- 
nel and become the basis for patrol assign- 
ments which are dictated by the demon- 
strated needs of the city as reflected in its 
actual experience. 

Personnel selection and training procedures 
developed by combined staffs of the North- 
western University Traffic Institute and the 
IACP Traffic Division are employed. These 
are efficient and highly practical; geared di- 
rectly to improve procedures being inaugu- 
rated in the department as allied phases of 
the installation. 

Men are selected and trained within the 
department for three important phases of 
the traffic division’s work: accident investi- 
gation, enforcement duty and records and 
analysis. This specialized training usually 
requires three weeks for each class of 50 
officers, one of which is devoted wholly to 
field or operational work. 

In most installations, key men are selected 
for training at Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute’s traffic police administra- 
tion course. This four and one-half month 
course provides them with technical knowl- 
edge necessary for continued intelligent di- 
rection of the traffic control program and 
immediately facilitates operation of the con- 
trol plan. We also recommend that super- 
visory officers and their key men attend 
three-week courses offered at Northwestern 
semi-annually. 

It is also our policy to examine the work 
of the local courts, providing among other 
things as expeditious a disposition of the 
increased volume of cases as possible and in 
such a manner as to prevent by an auditing 
system, any irregular disposition (fixing) of 
traffic cases. Routines are established where- 
by the prosecutor is provided all necessary 
materials for successful court presentation in 
advance of the trial, thus assuring substan- 
tially improved case handling. We also 
recommend that court personnel in the 
jurisdiction attend courses for traffic court 
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judges and prosecutors conducted at North- 
western and regionally in cooperation with 
other universities. 

The senior staff men in charge endeavor 
to bring about needed administrative 
changes, combining overlapping bureaus, rec- 
ommending the elimination of activities that 
are marginal, unproductive, or misplaced. 
Completing major phases of installation work 
requires from three months (Greenwich, Con- 
necticut) to a year and one-half (Detroit). 
Follow-up work is extended on a continuous 
basis. It includes regular consultations and 
review of programs as well as analysis of 
new problems. If difficulties are being en- 
countered following installation of the pro- 
gram, the necessary time will be spent with 
the department until a solution has been 
developed. 

Since 1936 the Traffic Division has com- 
pleted 58 studies of city and state traffic 
control programs. Nine of these have been 
re-surveyed. Most of the studies have been 
comprehensive, others highly specialized and 
limited to one or several related phases. 

Our work in Detroit is typical of the many 
outstanding installation projects we have 
completed. During the 10-year period prior 
to IACP assistance in 1937 (1927-36), traf- 
fic deaths in Detroit totalled 3,376, or an 
average of 337.6 deaths per year. In no 
year during this decade did traffic fatalities 
fall below the 300 mark. During the eight 
years after 1937 (1938-45), traffic deaths in 
Detroit totalled 1,674, or an average of 209.2 
deaths per year. On the face of it, without 
analysis of accident exposure, this is a re- 
markable record of achievement. It indicates 
at once that approximately 128 lives have 
been saved annually by virtue of the pro- 
gram which the traffic division instituted and 
important steps were subsequently taken 
largely on the recommendation of ‘our or- 
ganization. 

Cincinnati’s traffic deaths were brought 
down in three years from an annual toll of 
129 to 73. 

Memphis traffic deaths dropped from 48 
to 31 the first year. 

Cleveland had 463 traffic fatalities in 1936 
and 1937; the installation completed, the 


toll was cut to 245 in 1938 and 1939. 

Knoxville, Tennessee, had a death rate of 
14.7 per 10,000 registered motor vehicles ip 
1937. IACP work was completed in Septem. 
ber, 1938. From January 1, 1938, through 
1945 the death rate averaged 7.9. 

Oakland, California had 531 traffic deaths 
in the six years preceding IACP reorganiza- 
tion completed in December, 1939. The total 
for the six years following the work dropped 
to 446 despite a tremendous upsurge in 
vehicle traffic in Oakland during the war. 

Los Angeles had 1,969 traffic deaths dur- 
ing the four years prior to completion of 
Traffic Division work in December, 1941, 
Deaths in the four years following the instal- 
lation were 1,527. A re-survey of that city 
has been completed and installation work is 
scheduled. 

It is not possible to show all cities in 
which we have successfully reduced traffic 
fatalities and deaths. Neither is it possible 
to measure beneficial results obtained 
through the Division’s training program and 
allied activities. 

The above examples are not isolated cases. 
Since economic and population disturbances 
may have statistically affected any or all of 
the cities, the IACP has developed statis- 
tically validated comparisons based on trends 
of cities, comparing the experience of instal- 
lation cities with the trend of cities in the 
group, employing averages which are geo- 
metric means of index numbers. 

As the fight against the up-surge in traffic 
accident continues, the IACP Traffic Divi- 
sion is prepared to give all possible assist- 
ance to law enforcement agencies. City 
managers who are facing a serious traffic 
problem are urged to call upon us for aid 
and assistance. The Traffic Division is a 
public service organization set up to help 
officials in planning effective traffic control 
and accident prevention programs and in 
training personnel to execute these programs. 
The IACP Traffic Division is located at 1704 
Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. The headquar- 
ters office of the IACP is at 1011 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 7, 
D. C. 
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Current Municipal Problems 





Organizing and Financing Municipal 
Recreation Activities 


ITY officials are concerned with how best 
to organize the administration of recre- 
ation activities and to what extent they 
should be self-supporting. An inquiry sent 
last month by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association to a small group of coun- 
cil-manager cities brought replies from 16 
cities on their organization set up, relations 
with the school board, current recreation 
budgets, policy on charging for the use of 
recreation facilities, and maintenance of rec- 
reation facilities. Twelve of these cities have 
regular city recreation departments, eight of 
which have citizen advisory boards. Two 
cities have independent recreation boards 
and in two other cities recreation activities 
are administered by joint city-school boards. 
Organization. The 12 cities with inte- 
grated recreation departments are Austin, 
Texas; Charlottesville, Lynchburg, and Win- 
chester, Virginia; Durham, North Carolina; 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida; Marquette and 
Manistique, Michigan; Teaneck, New Jer- 
sey; San Diego and Santa Rosa, California; 
and Marshall, Texas. The two cities with 
independent recreation boards are Auburn, 
New York, and Independence, Kansas, and 
the two cities with joint city-school recrea- 
tion boards are Ashtabula, Ohio, and Boul- 
der, Colorado. 

In 10 of the 12 cities with recreation de- 
partments the head of the department is 
appointed by the city manager. The two 
exceptions are Manistique, Michigan, where 
the council makes the appointment, and 
Winchester, Virginia, where an advisory 
board selects the recreation director. Typi- 
cal of the 10 cities are the recreation organi- 
zations in Austin and San Diego. In Austin 
the city manager appoints the head of the 
recreation department which has a staff of 
12 full-time employees. In San Diego a 


park and recreation department has two 
divisions, and the recreation division with 
the aid of an advisory committee adminis- 
ters recreation activities. In the four cities 
with recreation boards the director is ap- 
pointed by the boards. 

The recreation departments in eight of 
these 12 cities have advisory boards. Ap- 
pointments to these boards are made by 
the city council in Fort Lauderdale, Manis- 
tique, and Teaneck; by the mayor in Dur- 
ham; by the city manager in Charlottes- 
ville; by the local service clubs and civic 
groups in Lynchburg and Winchester; and 
in San Diego, two by the city manager, two 
by the school board, and one by the city 
council. 

The independent recreation boards in 
Ashtabula and Boulder are appointed jointly 
by city and school officers. In Ashtabula a 
five-member board recently organized is se- 
lected as follows: one by the city council, 
one by each of three local boards of educa- 
tion (city, parochial, and harbor), and these 
four select the fifth member. In Boulder 
the three appropriating agencies — city, 
schools, and YMCA-—each appoint two 
members and the city manager and the 
superintendent of schools also are members. 
In addition, a recreation council composed 
of representatives of local organizations in- 
terested in youth problems elect two mem- 
bers, making. a 10-member board. In 
Auburn the mayor, and in Independence the 
council, appoints the recreation commission. 

Use of School Facilities. In all except 
one of the 16 cities certain public school 
facilities are used for community recreation 
purposes after school hours. The single ex- 
ception is Marshall, Texas. The most fre- 
quently used school facilities are gymnasiums 
and auditoriums. For outdoor events many 
cities “borrow” school athletic fields, tennis 
courts, and playgrounds. San Diego, for 
example, uses elementary school play areas, 
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gymnasiums, auditoriums, and other facili- 
ties after school hours, on Saturdays and 
holidays, and during vacation periods. The 
city recreation division is responsible for 
the supervisory personnel and activities con- 
ducted on or in school facilities. The school 
board in turn uses municipal facilities when 
needed and neither the city nor school board 
pay any rental or other charges. Charlottes- 
ville and Lynchburg use school playgrounds 
during the summer months and after school 
hours. In Teaneck the recreation agency 
uses school gyms, playgrounds, and musical 
instruments after school hours. Austin and 
Fort Lauderdale also make extensive use 
of school gyms, auditoriums, and athletic 
fields. In Boulder the city uses school shops, 
classrooms, auditoriums, gymnasium, and 
playgrounds. Durham uses three schools 
for youth centers on Friday and Saturday 
nights during the school year, and one school 
gym is used for basketball four nights a 
week during that season. 

Three cities employ faculty members dur- 
ing summer months as recreation leaders. 
In Boulder the recreation director and most 
of his assistants are members of the school 
faculty employed by the city full-time dur- 
ing the summer months. In Auburn the di- 
rector of health and physical education of 
the public schools is employed by the city 
as superintendent of recreation. Fort Lau- 
derdale employs the school system’s physical 
education instructor during the summer 
months. 

Joint Financing by School Board. Only 
four of the 16 municipalities reported finan- 
cial participation by the local school board 
in the community recreation program. The 
four cities are Ashtabula, Boulder, Durham, 
and San Diego. In Ashtabula the school 
board this year will finance 40 per cent of 
the recreation budget and in the future per- 
haps 50 per cent. In Boulder the school 
board makes an annual appropriation of 
$1,350 which is 26 per cent of the total 
recreation budget. In Durham the school 
board provides lights in any building used 
during the school term. In San Diego the 
school board pays the salary of a full-time 
recreation coordinator whose duties are to 
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integrate the school and city recreation ae. 
tivities. The school board installs and main. 
tains all the facilities used by the recreation 
department that are standard for school 
programs of the grade level. The city in- 
stalls and maintains any facilities needed 
for a community recreation program beyond 
those installed by the schools — such as 
lighted softball fields, etc. The schools are 
responsible for grading, fencing, and the 
original preparation of their playground 
areas. In San Diego a contractual relation- 
ship requires that the school board provide 
the facilities and the city provide the super- 
visory personnel. 

School facilities used by the municipal 
recreation agency are maintained by the 
school board in seven municipalities: Au- 
burn, Boulder, Fort Lauderdale, Marquette, 
Santa Rosa, San Diego, and Winchester. In 
Durham and Lynchburg the city recreation 
department maintains school facilities when 
used by the city. In Manistique and Tea- 
neck the public works or street department 
performs the maintenance job. In Austin 
the school board maintains its own indoor 
facilities while the recreation department 
maintains the outdoor athletic facilities dur- 
ing the summer season. In Ashtabula the 
school playgrounds and buildings are main- 
tained by the schools. 

Budgets and Source of Revenue. Thirteen 
of the 16 cities reported current annual rec- 
reation budgets totaling $1,642,843. The 
smallest budget was $5,000 for Manistique, 
and the largest was $1,072,778 for San 
Diego. Budgets of other cities are: Auburn, 
$25,000; Fort Lauderdale, $99,200; Char- 
lottesville, $37,000; Teaneck, $16,000; 
Lynchburg, $54,000; Durham, $89,200; 
Boulder, $5,300; Ashtabula, $7,000; Austin, 
$190,000; Marquette, $21,000; and Mar- 
shall, $22,365. 

The funds appropriated for recreation pur- 
poses come mainly from general tax reve- 
nues, but also from school board appropria- 
tions and special charges for recreation 
services. In five cities all recreation budget 
funds come from general tax revenues — 
Santa Rosa, Independence, Manistique, 
Lynchburg, and Winchester. The other cities 
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receive funds from various sources: Char- 
lottesville, 68 per cent from general tax 
revenues and 32 per cent from special 
charges; Durham, 80 per cent from general 
tax revenues and 20 per cent from special 
charges; and Marquette, 85 per cent from 
general tax revenues and 15 per cent from 
special charges. In San Diego 72 per cent 
of the funds come from general tax revenues 
while the following types of facilities make 
their respective contributions: amusement 
center, $14,000; stadium rental, $54,000; 
stadium concession, $15,000; plunges, $30,- 
500; and golf course, $94,000. Special 
charges provide Teaneck with 10 per cent 
of its recreation budget, and Marshall with 
15 per cent. Auburn receives nearly 13 per 
cent from state aid; Boulder 26 per cent 
from the school board and 21 per cent from 
local civic and service organizations. 

Only two of the 16 cities have a special 
tax for recreation purposes. In Independ- 
ence, Kansas, the recreation commission may 
levy a tax not to exceed one mill. The other 
city is Marshall, Texas, but the amount of 
the special tax was not reported. 

Charges for Recreation Facilities. Twelve 
cities make charges for the use of certain 
facilities and three cities (Independence, 
Manistique, and Winchester) make no 
charges, while Ashtabula has not made a 
decision on this question. The charges re- 
ported by the 12 cities are: 

AupurN, New York: Industrial athletic 
leagues charge a small entry fee to pay for 
incidental equipment. 

AusTIN, Texas: Fees of 5 cents and 20 
cents at two municipal pools, with nine pools 
free: green fees at golf course 75 cents; tennis 
court fees 10 cents; service charges for use of 
recreation building for private parties $5 to 
$15; entrance fees to city leagues to pay for 
umpires; yearly membership fee of $1 for com- 
munity recreation center. 

BouLDER, CoLorApo: Nominal charges made 
for swimming pool, night softball (team en- 
trance fees and free will offerings), and square 
dances to pay caller and orchestra. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA: There is a 
charge for admission to roller skating and 
square dancing. 

DurHAM, NortH CAROLINA: Swimming pools 
9 cents and 25 cents; city armory rental fees 
$15 to $100 per engagement; Durham Athletic 
Park — contractual agreement with professional 
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baseball team $3,300, all night engagements at 
park $25 plus 5 per cent of gross over $100, 
all afternoon engagements $5 plus 5 per cent 
of gross over $100; concession rental $50 per 
month, rental of building for private engage- 
ments $5 to $15; Forest Hills Club House, 
$3.50, $5, $10; lyceum concession $20 per 
month; concessions at Duke Park $175 and 
Long Meadow $250 per season. 

Fort LAUDERDALE, FLormpA: No charges are 
made except at pool and tennis club. 

LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA: Swimming pools 13 
cents, of which 2 cents is federal tax and 1 
cent city tax. 

MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN: 
for skating and hockey. 
MARSHALL, TEXAS: 

pool only. 

San Dreco, CALIFORNIA: Stadium 15 per 
cent of gross; food concessions 20 per cent of 
gross; swimming pools 55 cents for adults, 35 
cents for teen-age, and 9 cents for under 12 
years; golf course $1 for 18 holes, 50 cents for 
9 holes: various building rentals scaled accord- 
ing to facility; outdoor bowl $200; various 
leases and concessions according to open bid 
terms. 

SANTA Rosa, CALIFORNIA: Charges -admis- 
sion to swimming pool and to certain baseball 
games and athletic events. 

TEANECK, New Jersey: Adult activities are 
asked to pay fraction of cost of specialist and 
for materials and supplies used. 

Park Administration. City parks are ad- 
ministered jointly in the same department 
or agency along with recreation activities 
in nine cities: Austin, Durham, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Marquette, Marshall, San Diego, Santa 
Rosa, Teaneck, and Winchester. In all of 
these nine cities, except Austin, park mainte- 
nance work also is handled by the same 
department. 

In six cities the parks are administered 
separately from recreation: Auburn, Boulder, 
Charlottesville, Independence, Lynchburg, 
and Manistique. In Ashtabula the mainte- 
nance work at recreation areas is handled 
by the public works department and charged 
to the recreation budget. 

Conclusion. Modern recreation programs 
include all age groups and make provision 
for year-round service. In a few cities the 
recreation program may well be administered 
by the school board, but the preferred plan 
would be for the city government to set up 
a recreation department with the director 


appointed by the chief administrator. Gen- 
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erally there is no need for creating an inde- 
pendent recreation board or commission; 
such an agency should be avoided if at all 
possible. Cooperation between the school 
board and city government can be secured 
through an advisory committee. 

It is important that the direction of a 
year-round recreation program should be 
under the city council and chief administra- 
tor. One reason for this is that the school 
board in most cities provides only a small 
part of the community recreation program. 
The chief area of cooperation between the 
city and school system is in the use of 
school facilities. A city recreation depart- 
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ment makes use of facilities not only of 
school boards but also of separate park 
boards and other agencies. 

New school buildings and grounds should 
be designed for use in evenings, week-ends, 
and during vacation periods as community 
centers and for recreational uses. Such fa- 
cilities as auditoriums, libraries, gymnasi- 
ums, cafeterias, and music rooms should be 
planned for easy public access. In this way 
school facilities can be made to serve effec- 
tively not only the requirements of the 
school program but also the needs of all 
the people of the neighborhood in a broad 
recreation program. 
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Several Cities Adopt Air Pollution 
Control Measures 


OUR municipalities have recently adopt- 
ed strict and comprehensive anti-smoke 
ordinances and have created air pollution 
control agencies. These places are Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles County, Providence, and 
Niagara Falls (New York). The legislation 
of all four places provides broad powers to 
regulate smoke, dust, fumes, gases, and nox- 
ious acids. In addition, the governor of 
Wisconsin recently signed a bill which per- 
mits Milwaukee County to adopt and enforce 
a county-wide smoke control ordinance, and 
the Pennsylvania legislature has authorized 
Allegheny County (Pittsburgh) to provide 
for county-wide smoke control. 

The Cleveland city council late in May 
passed an ordinance creating a division of 
air pollution control in the department of 
health and welfare. This division has the re- 
sponsibility of enforcing all laws and ordi- 
nances relating to air pollution. The ordi- 
nance provides for an advisory board and 
gives the commissioner of air pollution con- 
trol the power to make rules and regulations 
and to enforce them. The commissioner may 
alter, amend, or rescind rules and regulations 
as he deems necessary, such rules to become 


effective 60 days after publication. Such 
rules have the force and effect of ordinances 
until rescinded by the commissioner or dis- 
approved by ordinance of the council. In ad- 
dition, the commissioner and any of his em- 
ployees have the right of entry to premises 
in performance of their duty. 

Los Angeles County, California, under en- 
abling legislation recently signed by the gov- 
ernor, is setting up an air pollution control 
district with the county board of supervisors 
acting as the governing body for the district. 
The law becomes effective on October 1 and 
an administrator will be appointed soon. 

Providence’s new pollution control ordi- 
nance creates a division of air pollution regu- 
lation, specifies strict legal limits on soot 
content of smoke, and provides for fines up 
to $100 for each day’s violation of any sec- 
tion of the ordinance. Soot, dust, and 
poisonous content of smoke and fumes are 
comprehensively regulated and the new di- 
vision is given broad powers to make and 
enforce additional regulations. 

The Niagara Falls ordinance was based on 
a survey which disclosed that about 30 in- 
dustrial plants caused almost all dust, gas, 
fume, and odor emission in the vicinity. 
Electrochemical factories making abrasives 
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and graphite were the principal offenders. 
The survey was made by the New York 
State Labor Department’s industrial hygiene 
division. 

Other cities that have adopted stringent 
smoke control ordinances in recent months 
are Cincinnati and Richmond. In Detroit 
the council has held the first of several pub- 
lic hearings on a proposed new smoke con- 
trol code to replace a 1926 code. 





Texas City Disaster Points Up 
Lessons for Cities to Learn 


HE explosions and fire in Texas City, 
Texas, on April 16 and 17 resulted in 
the loss of 484 lives and in injuries to many 
people, and the property loss is estimated at 
$50,000,000. Cities can learn some lessons 
from this disaster, according to the National 
Fire Protection Association on the basis of a 
first hand investigation: 

1. The disaster had several familiar ele- 
ments: delayed detection of fire; attempts 
to fight the advanced fire without calling for 
professional help; delayed transmission of 
alarm; explosion following fire exposure to 
unstable chemical compounds; failure to 
eliminate hazardous exposures; and lack of 
a co-ordinated plan for fire suppression. 

2. New chemical products, or new meth- 
ods of handling familiar products, must be 
continually studied to analyze their fire and 
explosion hazards. Every unparalleled inci- 
dent demands that preventive measures and 
protective standards found inadequate be re- 
vised to forestall repetition. 

3. The potential limits of explosion dam- 
age and its effect upon fire spread require 
separate analysis. Population concentra- 
tions exposed by industrial properties subject 
to possible explosion hazards present added 
dangers of large loss of life. 

4. Total dependence on established fire 
protection systems in explosion hazardous 
areas may be dangerous. Facilities for im- 
provising fire defense minus ordinary es- 
sentials present a challenge to the fire 
service. 

5. Mutual aid for fire defense presumes 
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prearrangements for assistance by all fire de- 
partments within a given area in event of 
major catastrophe. An “area” fire defense 
psychology must replace the artificial bar- 
riers of state, city, or similar geographical 
border lines. A disaster plan is a corollary 
embracing other vitals of emergency services. 

6. Superior construction normally pro- 
vides maximum structural stability but it 
cannot be expected to withstand explosive 
blasts of major proportions where solids are 
instantaneously changed to gases. 

7. Obviously, the chemistry of fire can- 
not be reduced to simple formulas which 
would govern every potential. The field of 
chemistry and the nature of explosive reac- 
tions of chemical compounds requires years 
of guided study. Perhaps the most logical 
approach for members of the fire service is 
to keep abreast of those industrial activities 
within their protective zones which possess 
chemical significance and to anticipate the 
potential hazards which these activities em- 
brace. 

8. Every chemical must be analyzed not 
only as to its fire hazard but also as to the 
best method of fighting a fire which might 
involve this material. Fire suppression re- 
search is thus another field for continuing 
study by every fire department having in- 
dustrial fire protection problems. 

9. Marine terminals have special hazards 
which require that particular attention be 
given to them. Land approach and pier-side 
fire fighting introduces special problems 
which might well be insurmountable, lacking 
co-ordinated marine facilities. Whether these 
operations are private or municipal, prear- 
rangements for effective fire control must be 
made. 

A brief discussion of each of these points 
in connection with the Texas City disaster is 
found in the June, 1947, issue of Firemen, a 
monthly journal of the NFPA. Federal and 
state rules on the shipment and handling of 
commercial grades of ammonium nitrate 
used as a fertilizer are certain to be more 
strictly enforced. It is desirable that re- 
strictions be promulgated to prevent the con- 
centration of chemical and other hazardous 
industries where they present serious ex- 
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posure dangers to communities. New safe- 
guards will be required for industrial fire 
and explosion hazards to keep pace with 
constant changes in technological processes. 
Steps will be taken also for stricter super- 
vision of loading, handling, and transporting 
other chemicals and compounds which may 
create serious hazards. Outstandingly, the 
disaster emphasizes the need for preparing 
now mutual aid and disaster preparedness 
plans which will function under all normal 
and abnormal conditions of emergencies 
which might arise from a conflagration, 
flood, hurricane, or other disaster. 


City Planners Discuss Planning 
Goals and Techniques 


HE national planning conference of the 

American Society of Planning Officials 
held in Cincinnati on May 5 to 9 was at- 
tended by more than 400 planners and 
others. L. P. Cookingham, city manager of 
Kansas City, Missouri, and president of the 
Society, opened the conference, and Louis 
Wirth of the University of Chicago gave the 
keynote speech in which he stated in part: 
“The initial difficulty with planning, as with 
other forms of rational action, lies in the fact 
that many of the goals which people seek to 
achieve are vague and amorphous. . . . The 
first step in planning therefore is the attempt 
to define these goals and make them explicit. 
. . . There is a further and more difficult 
task before the planner of reconciling the dif- 
ferent and sometimes mutually contradic- 
tory ends which the same people seek. . . . 
Genuine freedom in a complex society is pos- 
sible only under effective control. . . . We 
must be prepared in a dynamic society to set 
new areas of control in order to establish 
new freedoms. . . . Only a few things are in- 
evitable in this world. . . . Social and eco- 
nomic trends are not inevitable. Between the 
impossible and the inevitable there lies a 
wide range of the feasible. That is the area 
where planning must operate.” 

Two of the most popular features on the 
conference program were the question-and- 
answer sessions on zoning and on the plan- 
ning problems of small communities. In a 
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session on planning standards and tech. 
niques, the housing appraisal technique de. 
veloped by a committee of the American 
Public Health Association was described as 
it was applied in Milwaukee, New Haven 
and Philadelphia. The conference also heard 
an account of the actual urban redevelop. 
ment under way in the cities of Indianapolis 
and Detroit. In Indianapolis the redevelop- 
ment commission is acquiring nearly 180 
acres which will be resold to individuals for 
actual rebuilding. In Detroit the city coun- 
cil has approved acquisition by condemna- 
tion of approximately 100 acres of slum ter- 
ritory near the heart of the city. The city is 
taking an initial loss on land acquisition in 
the hope of later recovering that loss through 
increased tax revenues from the redeveloped 
site. 

Other conference sessions which attracted 
large audiences were those on metropolitan 
and regional planning and community par- 
ticipation in planning and education for 
planning. The work of some of the success- 
ful citizens organizations in the country, 
notably in Cincinnati, Detroit, Grand Rap- 
ids, and Kansas City, Missouri, was outlined 
at this session. At the annual business meet- 
ing of the society Charles B. Bennett, city 
planning director of Los Angeles, was elected 
president. 


Citizens' Committee Prepares Master 
Plan on Youth Problems 


N San Francisco a committee of more than 
100 civic and business leaders, appointed 
by the mayor to deal with youth problems, 
recently prepared a “master plan for youth” 
which the mayor has submitted to the many 
agencies concerned with recommendations 
made in the report. The major points in the 
plan may be grouped under five headings: 
1. Education. Greater stress on occupa- 
tional therapy in local schools and colleges; 
special pay for teachers of abnormal chil- 
dren; emphasis on moral and spiritual values 
in school curriculae; larger athletic facilities 
in schools; closer liaison between the schools 
and the juvenile court; an improved health 
program in the schools. 
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2. Recreation. Place a bond issue on the 
ballot to improve recreation facilities; re- 
examination of all land so that all possible 
space can be utilized for play; careful study 
of recreational areas in connection with new 
schools; obtaining available land from the 
park department for use as recreation space; 
promotion of volunteer youth leadership pro- 
grams within community chest resources. 

3. Delinquency Prevention. Passage of 
an ordinance to make it a misdemeanor to 
leave keys in an auto to eliminate tempta- 
tion to boys to steal cars; redevelop blighted 
areas where delinquency is highest and most 
difficult to eradicate; expansion of child 
guidance services for the disturbed child; es- 
tablishment of special school facilities for the 
dull-normal child; expansion of church pro- 
grams in the neighborhood with an appeal 
for youngsters. 

4. Delinquency Treatment. Expansion 
of the ranch school for delinquent boys op- 
erated by the juvenile court; creation of a 
boys’ working home under juvenile court 
auspices; expansion of the boarding-training 
school for delinquent girls operated by the 
juvenile court; subventions from the state 
for capital expenditures for juvenile court 
facilities; subventions from the state for care 
of wards of the court in foster homes. 

Many public and private agencies and in- 
dividuals were engaged in the preparation of 
the master plan for youth. Among public 
officials and agencies were the city attorney, 
board of equalization, planning commission, 
park commission, health department, district 
attorney, police chief, and many others. The 
private organizations included church and 
civic groups, Parent-Teacher Association, 
board of education, and numerous service 
clubs. Most of the recommendations of 
course have not yet been put into effect but 
a plan for the future has been developed and 
a large amount of public interest aroused. 
The construction of a new detention home 
will be started this year, a bond issue for 
this project having been approved by a five- 
to-one vote.—GEorGE W. OsoskE, chief pro- 
bation officer, juvenile court departnient, 
San Francisco. 
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Finance Officers Hold Large Annual 
Meeting in New York 


EARLY eight hundred finance officers 
and other officials and guests attended 
the 41st annual conference of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association held in New 
York City late in May. The association en- 
dorsed resolutions calling on Congress to re- 
instate contemplated budgetary cuts that 
would prevent the CAA from continuing 
operation of control towers at municipal air- 
ports, requesting Congress to amend the Se- 
curities Exchange Act to assure states and 
their governmental units freedom from SEC 
regulations in marketing their securities, 
calling for the removal of present limitations 
on the amount of Series F and G bonds pur- 
chasable in any one year by state and local 
governments, reaffirming a resolution adopt- 
ed last year calling upon Congress to amend 
federal income tax laws so that annuity, 
pensions, and retirement income up to $1,440 
per year will be excluded from gross income 
for the purpose of income tax computation. 

The annual Louisville award for outstand- 
ing public service by a finance officer was 
presented to Martin P. Jones, director of 
finance, Wichita, Kansas. The award con- 
sisted of a gold medal and a certificate 
which was given to Mr. Jones for his work 
in preparing a comprehensive accounting 
manual for the auditor’s and treasurer’s di- 
visions of the Wichita finance department. 
An achievement award was presented to E. 
P. Riehl, chief auditor in the city controller’s 
office in Detroit, for the development of a 
comprehensive manual setting forth a sys- 
tem of accounting for the public works de- 
partment of that city. The conference voted 
to confer on Carl H. Chatters an honorary 
life membership because of his work as ex- 
ecutive director of the association from 1932 
to 1946. 

Joseph M. Lowery, auditor of Los Angeles 
County, was elected new president of MFOA 
to succeed Rollin F. Agard, director of 
finance at Kansas City, Missouri. C. L. 
Beazley, deputy minister of municipal affairs 
of Nova Scotia, was elected vice-president. 
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Small City Provides Group Life 
Insurance for Employees 


OLDWATER, Michigan (7,343), has set 

up a group life insurance plan which 
provides $148,500 of insurance for 93 mu- 
nicipal employees. Every employee and of- 
ficial has a life insurance policy varying in 
value from $1,000 to $2,500 with the city 
paying the bill. Other Michigan cities which 
have municipal group life insurance plans are 
Grosse Pointe, Muskegon Heights, and Pe- 
toskey, according to the Michigan Municipal 
Review. Employees in these three cities pay 
part of the cost. In Coldwater the life in- 
surance program supplements benefits which 
employees will receive through the city’s 
participation in the statewide municipal em- 
ployees’ retirement system. It will provide 
the family of a deceased employee an im- 
mediate cash payment—for example, on a 
$1,500 policy a $600 death benefit may be 
paid plus $75 per month for one year and 
accumulated interest which is paid with the 
last installment. In each case the employee 
or the beneficiary may designate terms of 
payment. 

Thirteen department heads and foremen in 
Coldwater are covered by $2,500 policies, 62 
employees have $1,500 policies, seven em- 
ployees who are over 65 years of age carry 
$1,000 policies, and 11 volunteer firemen 
have $1,000 to $1,500 policies. The first 
monthly premium paid by the city included 
93 employees ranging in age from 19 to 73 
at a total cost of $221.47. This is at the 
average monthly rate of $1.52 per $1,000 of 
insurance. This average monthly rate per 
$1,000 of insurance will vary from year to 
year. 

No physical examination is required for 
participation in the Coldwater plan and there 
is no age limitation. Therefore employees 
who are beyond the age limit or are so 
physically handicapped that they may not 
privately purchase individual policies may 
acquire this group insurance. An employee 
who leaves city employment may retain his 
policy by paying the monthly premium ad- 
justed for his age and individual status, with- 
out a physical examination. 
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Gumwood Street Name Signs 
Installed by Many Cities 


ARYSVILLE, Michigan (1,777), has 

recently installed new reflectorized 
street name signs designed by the Michigan 
Municipal League. These new signs are sold 
by the League at a nominal amount over the 
price of the plain sign which the League de- 
signed some years ago and which has been 
installed by many cities in Michigan as well 
as by cities in other states. The reflectori- 
zation is accomplished by treating the final 
coat of moist paint with a coating of tiny 
glass beads which actually prolong the life of 
the paint by protecting it from the direct 
sunlight. The name plates for these street 
signs are heavy gum wood stock and have 
large white raised letters on a black back- 
ground. The signs are all one piece of wood, 
the background being routed out by a high 
speed drill. 

Extensive tests made 10 years ago by the 
purchasing department of Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, showed that this wooden sign was the 
best of 11 different kinds of signs tested with 
regard to legibility, durability, and construc- 
tion. The Michigan Municipal League se- 
lected the wood signs because they are not 
subject to the hazards that metal signs face 
in outdoor use. Wooden signs will not chip 
when hit by a stone, they do not bend, and 
they cannot rust. 

Many cities have had wooden signs in use 
over two or three decades, and Detroit has 
signs identical to those made by the League 
which are over 35 years old. With rezard 
to price, the Michigan Municipal League 
believes that there is no lower priced manu- 
factured sign available. The League’s gum- 
wood street name signs are standard in a 
large number of Michigan cities and villages 
including Ann Arbor, Birmingham, Benton 
Harbor, Clinton, Cadillac, Ferndale, Flint, 
Marshall, Midland, Monroe, Niles, Plym- 
outh, Sturgis, Saginaw, Pleasant Ridge, and 
Cheboygan. A number of cities outside of 
Michigan, such as San Jose, Cal., for example, 
have installed signs purchased from the Mich- 
igan Municipal League. More details about 
these signs may be secured from the League 
at 205 South State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Cities Struggle with Automobile 
Parking Problems 


OUR New York state cities have made 

headlines recently in taking steps to 
solve the parking problem in their downtown 
business districts. These cities are Roches- 
ter, White Plains, Schenectady, and Syra- 
cuse. 

Rochester recently opened two city-owned 
and operated parking lots in the downtown 
district. These lots will park 83 cars; two 
other lots which will be opened soon will 
take care of 112 cars. All four lots will be 
equipped with parking meters which take 
either nickels or quarters. The lots will be 
classified A, B, or C according to their loca- 
tion and the rate charged for parking. Class 
A lots will have a parking fee of five cents 
per hour or 10 hours for 50 cents, class B 
lots two hours for five cents and 10 hours 
for 25 cents, and class C lots two-hour 
parking at five cents per hour. If operation 
of these parking lots proves successful the 
city council plans to establish additional 
parking areas. 

In White Plains a parking authority re- 
cently appointed by the mayor has power to 
borrow up to $1,000,000 for the acquisition 
and development of parking lots that would 
rim the shopping center. The authority also 
has power to construct garages and a central 
bus terminal. The city already has one mu- 
nicipal parking lot and two others are in the 
process of development. The city-owned lots 
will be equipped with meters. Existing off- 
street parking areas which are privately 
owned accommodate over 2,000 cars but ap- 
proximately one-half of this space soon will 
be occupied by new buildings. 

In Syracuse a recent study of off-street 
parking in the central business district, made 
by the city planning commission staff and 
the city traffic engineer, showed that park- 
ing lots are being absorbed for the erection 
of buildings needed for the expansion of 
business activities and that parking garages 
are not satisfactory because of uneconomic 
design or size, poor location, high cost, and 
high annual charges. Many such garages 
also have been converted to some other use. 
The Syracuse survey showed that a total of 
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7,300 car spaces are available in the central 
district and that in the next two or three 
years an estimated 2,300 additional spaces 
would be needed. While all-day parking fa- 
cilities may be as far as 1,000 to 1,200 feet 
from the point of business or employment it 
was suggested that short-time parking 
should be located within 600 feet and that 
parking for brief pause or delivery should 
be within 100 feet or so from point of desti- 
nation. 

The proposed program in Syracuse calls 
for the provision of several large parking 
areas on the fringe of the central district for 
all-day parking. A series of existing park- 
ing lots would be developed into parking ga- 
rages and several new parking facilities 
would be acquired. The total cost of carry- 
ing out this program is estimated at $2,500,- 
000 including some projects which might be 
undertaken by private interests. The report 
points out that the sacrifice of some of the 
tax income on parking facilities may be off- 
set by an increase in taxes from a prospering 
central district. The report suggests the es- 
tablishment of a parking commission as the 
first step. It also recommends that zoning 
regulations be amended to require all future 
buildings to provide certain parking and 
loading facilities. 

In Schenectady the city planning commis- 
sion has made an off-street parking survey 
in the city’s central business district which 
shows that there are 1,734 curb parking 
spaces and 2,284 off-street parking spaces in 
public and private lots and storage garages. 
Fifty-three per cent of the curb space on the 
main business street consists of “no parking” 
and bus loading zones. It was recommended 
that additional parking lots should be pro- 
vided to accommodate approximately 1,200 
cars. The responsibility for developing a 
system of parking lots according to a long- 
range plan must rest with a public agency, 
according to the report, because there is no 
assurance that private parking lots will not 
be absorbed by business structures. It was 
suggested that the city is the logical agency 
to acquire and develop parking areas in ac- 
cordance with a proposed plan and that the 
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city lease such lots to associations of private 
merchants who would operate them. 

The Schenectady survey showed that off- 
street parking lots intended to provide the 
shopping convenience demanded must be lo- 
cated within 500 feet of the business district 
and preferably within 300 feet of it. Other 
important factors in determining the value 
of off-street parking lots include the lay-out 
of spaces to’ permit orderly parking of ve- 
hicles, sufficient space between cars to per- 
mit easy access to allow any vehicle to enter 
or leave the parking space without interfer- 
ence from other vehicles, clearly marked 
entrances and exits, surfaced and well- 
drained lots, and use of trees and landscape 
plantings to enhance the appearance of the 
lot. The survey report recommends that 
parking lots should act as a buffer between 
the business section and the adjacent multi- 
ple-dwelling areas. 

Chicago and New York also have their 
parking problems. A two-year survey of 
parking conditions in Chicago’s downtown 
area has been undertaken by the traffic di- 
vision of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police under the sponsorship of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry. Previous studies show that pay 
parking lots and garages now have a capaci- 
ty of 21,500, that about twice as many 
spaces are needed at the present time, and 
that in 10 years four times as many spaces 
will be needed. It was pointed out that the 
number of parking spaces in the Loop has 
been decreasing because many garages are 
being put to other uses. In New York City 
the mayor’s special traffic committee re- 
cently submitted to the mayor a $25,000,000 
program calling for the establishment of 33 
municipal parking lots and the construction 
of nine parking garages. The program 
would provide parking spaces for 15,000 cars 
daily with a daily turnover of 38,000 cars. 

The Pennsylvania legislature has given 
Pittsburgh power to create a parking au- 
thority to acquire or construct and to operate 
parking lots and garages. The traffic di- 
vision of the IACP recently completed a 


survey of Los Angeles which showed that the 
city needed 1,170 more police officers, add- 
ing about $3,000,000 to the city’s budget for 
the coming year. The proposed increase will 
provide the city’s traffic bureau with 963 
officers and technicians by the end of this 
year. Minot, North Dakota, has established 
a municipal off-street parking lot. In Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, the city’s bureau of en- 
gineering has recommended the installation 
of meters in city-owned parking lots which 
contain spaces for 470 cars and that the 
meters be set for 10 cents for three hours. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 
International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
New York City, August 19-22, 1947. 

National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing, Inc. — New York City, September 
8-10, 1947. 

American Institute of Park Executives — 
San Francisco, September 21-25, 1947.. 

International Association of Chiefs of 
Police —- Duluth, September 21-25, 1947. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Off- 
cers — Los Angeles, September 29-October 
1, 1947. 

American Public Works Association — 
Jacksonville, Florida, October 5-8, 1947. 

International City Managers’ Association 
— Coronado, California, October 5-9, 1947. 

American Public Health Association — 
Atlantic City, October 6-11, 1947. 

National Recreation Association — New 
York, October 13-17, 1947. 

American Municipal Association — New 
Orleans, November 2-6, 1947. 

Civil Service Assembly — Dallas, Novem- 
ber 17-20, 1947. 

National Association of Housing Officials 
— New York, November 17-20, 1947. 

National Association of Assessing Officers 
—- Miami Beach, Florida, December 1-4, 
1947. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering in continental United States only 
and does not include contracts outside the 
country or shipbuilding. Construction contracts 
for the first 24 weeks of 1947 totaled $2,435,- 
907,000 or 2 per cent increase above the total 
for the first 24 weeks of 1946. Public con- 
struction totaled $1,004,430,000 which is a 16 
per cent increase over last year. Of the public 
total, $284,885,000 was for federal work, 2 
per cent above 1946, and $719,545,000 was for 
state and municipal work, a 24 per cent in- 
crease over last year. Private construction 
totaled $1,431,477,000 which is a 7 per cent 
decrease from 1946. The minimum size proj- 
ects included are: waterworks and waterways 
projects, $15,000; other public works, $25,000; 
industrial building, $40,000; and other building, 
$150,000. 
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The index of the cost of living — the average 
cost of the items making up 70 per cent of 
family budgets of wage earners and lower sala- 


ried workers in larger cities —stood at 155.8 
on May 15, 1947, as compared with 156.1 on 
April 15, 1947 (1935-39100). Food prices 
were down 0.2 per cent; clothing prices were 
down 0.1 per cent; and housefurnishings were 
down 0.4 per cent. The index is up 18.3 per 
cent from May 15, 1946, the largest increases 
being 31.6 per cent in the cost of food and 18.4 
per cent in the cost of clothing. Living costs 
on May 15, 1947, were 54.6 per cent above 
those of January, 1941, and 58.0 per cent above 
those of August, 1939. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 

The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.83 on 

June 19, 1947, as compared with 1.83 on May 

22, 1947. (Note: This index averages bond 

yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,710 in May, 1947, which was 6 per 
cent more than in May, 1946, and 11 per cent 
less than in May, 1941. 
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What American Cities Are Doing” 





No Smoking in Retail Stores 


LEVELAND has adopted an ordinance 

which provides that “no person within the 
city of Cleveland shall smoke or carry a lighted 
cigar, cigarette, pipe, or match or use any spark 
or flame producing device in any retail stores 
designed and arranged to accommodate 300 or 
more persons or in which 25 or more persons 
are employed, nor in any theater or assembly 
hall.” . . . Cincinnati also has adopted an ordi- 
nance prohibiting smoking in elevators and in 
any retail store employing 25 or more per- 
sons .. . Indianapolis has also prohibited smok- 
ing in retail stores with more than 25 employees 
and having a capacity for more than 200 pa- 
trons, except in rest-rooms or special smoking 
rooms approved by the fire department 
In Omaha a retailer’s organization has asked the 
city council to pass an anti-smoking ordinance 
in retail stores. 


New Sources of Local Revenue 


Minneapolis on June 9 by a vote of two-to- 
one defeated a proposed 1 per cent earned 
income tax which would have produced 
$5,000,000 for school purposes . . . Western 
Springs, Illinois, on June 1 increased the 
monthly garbage collection charge for single 
family residences from $1 to $1.75 per month 
for twice-a-week collection. Out of 1,550 cus- 
tomers only five complaints were received be- 
cause of the increased rate . . . Santa Barbara, 
California, by a four-to-one vote has decided 
to retain a one cent sales tax ... El Paso, 
Texas, has increased its monthly sewer rental 
charges from 25 to 50 cents . . . Gainesville, 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Municipal 
Association, American Public Welfare Association, 
American Public Works Association; American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assembly, 
Federation of Tax Administrators, Government Re- 
search Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mayors. 
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Florida, has adopted a tax on the gross receipts 
of utilities and a two-cent cigarette tax . . . 
Cleveland, Ohio, is considering the adoption of 
a 3 per cent tax on amusement admissions if 
the state should relinquish this tax on October 
1, according to Mayor Burke. This tax would 
make up $700,000 of the nearly $1,000,000 a 
year in pay raises granted since the budget was 
adopted this last spring . . . City-owned gas 
systems, water works, and electric distribution 
and generating plants in Kansas had a total 
revenue of $17,731,000 in 1946 as compared to 
$12,956,000 in 1941, an increase of 37 per cent, 
according to the Kansas League of Municipali- 
ties. 
News on the Personnel Front 

In Little Rock, Arkansas, the city council 
has ordered the dismissal of a number of city 
employees rather than reduce salaries, in order 
to keep within the budget. Likewise in Phoenix, 
Arizona, a reduction in the city-employed force 
instead of the general salary cut as a means of 
keeping within the budget was recently con- 
sidered by the city council . . . City employees 
in Seattle have organized a service-wide associa- 
tion that is not affiliated with a national labor 
union . . . Montreal, Canada, has adopted the 
five-day work week for city employees, office 
hours being 8:45 A.M. to 4:30 p.m. during July 
and August and 8:45 a.m. to 5:15 p.m. the 
balance of the year. Westmount, a suburb of 
Montreal, has adopted a similar rule . . . Under 
current law, all veterans applying for federal 
civil service positions get a five-point bonus 
on their score while veterans with any degree 
of disability get a 10-point bonus. In addition, 
disabled veterans automatically go to the top 
of the eligible list from which selections are 
made once they get a passing examination 
grade. In contrast to the other major veterans 
organizations, the American Veterans Commit- 
tee has come out in flat opposition to what it 
terms “super-preference” in placing disabled 
veterans ahead of anyone else passing the exam- 
ination regardless of score. The AVC and also 
the American Veterans of World War II and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars favor modifica- 
tion of the law to require that veterans earn 
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at least a passing grade on a civil service 
examination before being eligible for any point 
preference. The American Legion and Dis- 
abled American Veterans favor existing legisla- 
tion. 


Statewide Policy on Labor Unions 


In Texas the legislature has enacted a law 
which declares it to be against public policy 
for city officials to enter into collective bargain- 
ing agreements with any labor organization or 
to recognize a labor organization as a bargain- 
ing agent for public employees. The law states, 
however, that this provision shall not impair 
“the right of public employees to present griev- 
ances concerning wages, hours of work, and 
conditions of work, individually or through a 
representative that does not claim the right to 
strike.” It also states that no person shall be 
denied public employment by reason of mem- 
bership or nonmembership in a labor organiza- 
tion. 

City Builds Houses 

Backed by a cash subsidy of $850,000 plus 
real estate tax exemptions, Providence, Rhode 
Island, has started a veterans housing program 
for 250 families with monthly rentals aimed 
at an average of $45. This program was given 
a green light several weeks ago when Rhode 
Island enacted legislation authorizing Provi- 
dence to give instead of lend the cash subsidy 
to the local housing authority. The subsidy is 
being financed by a $2,500,000 housing bond 
issue authorized by referendum last fall. Local 
bankers are expected to supply additional funds 
on an FHA-insured loan. It had been the in- 
tention of the city to use the bond money for 
land assembly, with actual construction to be 
left to private enterprise. Subsequent studies 
indicated, however, “that direct public construc- 
tion would get the houses built faster.” 


Adopts Sewer Service Charge 


Martinsville, Virginia (10,080), recently 
adopted a sewer service charge of $1 per month 
on the first 10,000 gallons of water used, $1.50 
for 10,000 to 15,000 gallons a month, and $2 
for 15,000 or more gallons. The rate for prop- 
erty which is not metered and also charitable 
institutions, schools, churches, hospitals, and so 
on is 100 per cent of the monthly charge for 
water. Water not discharged into the sewerage 


system is excluded in determining the sewer 
charge if it is measured by a device approved 
by the city and installed without cost to the 
city. The sewerage service charge outside the 
city is the same as inside the city plus an addi- 
tional charge of 50 per cent of the total sewer- 
age bill. With regard to delinquent bills the 
ordinance states: “It shall be the duty of the 
city treasurer to furnish the city superintendent, 
twenty days after sewer rentals are due, a list 
of the premises on which sewer rentals are 
delinquent and the city superintendent shall 
disconnect the said premises from the sewer by 
cutting off the water on the premises or by 
disconnecting the premises from the sewer. The 
water shall not be turned on again until the 
sewer bill, plus a fee of fifty cents to cover 
the cost of turning the water off and on is 
paid, or if the sewer is disconnected, an amount 
to cover the cost of taking up and replacing 
the sewer.” 


City Regulates Outside Employment 

In Rochester, New York, the head of the 
city’s department of commerce has ruled that 
any employee of the department who receives 
compensation for personal services other than 
his regular wage as an employee of the city 
must file the amount, source, and details of 
such income with the department, including 
details of hours devoted to such extra employ- 
ment. Employees are prohibited from engaging 
in outside employment for the benefit of them- 
selves or third or other parties where such 
employment or activity is connected directly or 
indirectly with the city of Rochester or where 
such employment is obviously possible only 
because of employment with the city or where 
any information, records, files, or equipment 
of the city are used in any matter whatsoever 
in such employment. The commerce depart- 
ment operates the food terminal, sports arena, 
convention hall, port, airports, license bureau, 
and other activities. 


News Items From Here and There 

Scarsdale, New York, recently revised its 
zoning ordinance to include for the first time 
the principle of density zoning. This high type 
residential suburb allows a 5,000 square foot 
minimum in the older part of the village while 
7,500 square foot lots are the smallest allowed 
in any new development. The revised ordinance 
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also provides for the adoption of the lowest 
minimum widths of lot and minimum lengths 
of street frontage to preclude the forming of 
freak lots with either narrow frontages or short 
rear lot lines In Atlanta, Georgia, the 
police department has inaugurated a _ radio- 
equipped wrecker service for the removal of 
improperly parked automobiles to a converted 
parking lot. The city will make a charge of $5 
for each vehicle so removed plus a storage 
charge of $1 per day ... Using a formula 
secured from Ohio State University, the Kansas 
City, Missouri, park department is spraying city 
trees in the hope of controlling elm blight and 
other tree pests and diseases In High 
Point, North Carolina, the police department 
is conducting a course of instruction for high 
school students in the operation of motor ve- 
hicles, using a car equipped with dual controls 
furnished by the local Rotary Club. . . Wauwa- 
tosa and Shorewood, Wisconsin, suburbs of Mil- 
waukee, have built vacuum leaf loaders in their 
city shops . . . In Kalamazoo, Michigan, a new 
regulation restricts tag sales or solicitations for 
charitable or patriotic purposes. The city allows 
tag days only on Saturday, unless specifically 
authorized by the city commission. The new 
ruling requires sponsoring organizations to meet 
qualifying conditions before being issued a per- 
mit to have a tag day . . . Houston, Texas, has 
signed a contract with a local catering firm 
under which the city will receive 3 per cent of 
gross revenues from sale of packed lunches at 
the municipal airport. 


City Services In Movies and Radio 


Los Angeles is using motion pictures and 
radio to inform the public about municipal 
affairs. Several departments have made movies 
for public distribution, one of the most popular 
being “Traffic With The Devil” prepared by 
the police department for use in motion picture 
theaters throughout the city. Movies also have 
been prepared by the bureau of water and 
power, the harbor department, and the park 
and recreation department. Ten local radio 
stations are carrying 12 city-sponsored pro- 
grams. Ten of the programs are 15 minutes in 
length and are broadcast once a week on time 
donated by the radio stations. Seven of the 
programs were inaugurated last year, two this 
year, and three have been running continuously 
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since 1939 or 1941. Four of the programs are 
sponsored by the mayor’s office and consist of 
talks and interviews. The staff of the mayor’s 
office also prepares a 10-minute drama broad. 
cast at 8:30 every Thursday evening. The 
police department has two radio programs, one 
consisting of a drama broadcast from 1:45 to 
2:00 P.M. on Saturdays and the other a five. 
minute daily broadcast of announcements of 
criminals wanted. The health department 
broadcasts interviews on child problems and 
tuberculosis once a week, the recreation and 
park department has a 15-minute weekly drama 
broadcast of stories, and the public library has 
a 15-minute interview every Saturday morning, 
the interview prepared by the radio station. 


Eight Cities Adopt Council-Manager Plan 


Eight cities have recently adopted the council- 


manager plan: Bessemer, Alabama (22,826); 
Boothbay, Maine (1,370); Cottage Grove, 
Oregon (2,626); Farmington, Connecticut 


(5,313); La Junta, Colorado (7,040); Reno, 
Nevada (21,317); River Hills, Wisconsin (500); 
ahd Saugus, (14,825). This 
makes a total of 39 adoptions since January 1, 
1947, and a grand total of 742 council-manager 
cities and counties in the United States. Five 
cities recently defeated proposals to adopt 
council-manager government: El Centro, Cali- 
fornia (10,017); Great Bend, Kansas (9,044); 
Larned, Kansas (3,533); Louisburg, North 
Carolina (2,309); and Oroville, California 
(4,421). Houston, Texas, will vote on July 26 
on eight charter amendments which would 
abolish the council-manager plan, and Rich- 
mond, Virginia, will vote on November 4 on the 
adoption of a council-manager charter which 
was recently completed by a charter commission. 


Massachusetts 


Some Recent Court Decisions 


The California court of appeals recently held 
that a resolution of the police board of Los 
Angeles designed to prevent police officers from 
joining labor unions was not a denial of equal 
protection of the laws and did not interfere with 
the right of free speech and assembly (Parez v. 
Board of Police Commissioners of the City of 
Los Angeles) . .. An Ohio court has held valid 
an ordinance which requires payment of sewer 
rental charges by owners of all properties acces- 
sible to the sewers whether users or nonusers 
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of the sewer system (Colley v. Village of Engle- 
wood, 71 N.E. (2d) 524) ... A federal dis- 
trict court in Louisiana in Breard vy. City of 
Alexandria has held that a municipal ordinance 
prohibiting door-to-door solicitation by persons 
“not having been requested or invited so to do” 
by the occupant of premises visited is not un- 
constitutional as applied to interstate solicitors 
of a magazine company since the ordinance 
merely regulates the manner in which solicita- 
tion shall be conducted . . . In Indianapolis the 
city’s unique slum clearance program was given 
added impetus recently by a decision of superior 
court judges that certain land acquisitions of 
the city redevelopment commission “serve the 
public utility and benefit of the city” despite 
protests of some land owners involved. The 
owners had asked that their properties be ex- 
cluded from the commission’s 
clearance project. The so-called “Indianapolis 
plan” for redevelopment is financed on a pay- 
through special city 
ments . . . In Maryland the court of appeals 
recently upheld the board of zoning appeals of 
Baltimore in refusing to grant a permit for the 


178-acre slum 


as-you-go basis assess- 


erection of a filling station in the area of the 
city where five such stations already exist. Fire, 
health, police, and engineering officials of the 
city had made no objections to the proposed 
filling station. The court held that the zoning 
apeals board was not bound by the findings of 
these public officials and that a reasonable con- 
clusion could be drawn that the number of fill- 
ing stations in the area of the proposed station 
had reached the saturation point. This decision 
was Hoffman vy. Mayor and City Council of 
Baltimore, 51 Atlantic (2d) 269. 


Hearings on Taxing Federal Property 


In Congress a public lands subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives early in June held 
hearings on 15 bills which would authorize local 
taxation or federal payments in lieu of taxes 
on almost all federal real property. More than 
30 county and municipal officials testified that 
state and local governments are losing more 
revenue than they can afford because of the 
vastness of tax-exempt federal holdings. While 
none of the witnesses demanded direct taxation 
of such property there seemed to be general 
agreement, according to the Washington News 
Letter of the American Municipal Association, 
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that the federal government should assume some 
obligation to local jurisdictions where taxable 
values are removed from the rolls by federal 
purchase of property. 


Training Conference on City Planning 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
announces that its tenth annual conference on 
city and regional planning will be held from 
September 15 to 27, 1947. Sponsored jointly 
by the Institute and the American Society of 
Planning Officials, it will be open to men and 
women who have had practical experience in 
planning or in a related professional field, in- 
cluding planning technicians, members of state 
or municipal planning commissions and housing 
authorities, and staff members of engineerinng 
or public works departments. Seminars will be 
held each morning and afternoon beginning 
September 15 and will cover principles and 
techniques of planning and planning legislation 
and administration. Emphasis will be placed on 
technical and administrative procedures and the 
application of approved planning standards 
rather than on a generalized discussion of the 
various planning problems for which solutions 
are needed. Applications should be sent to Pro- 
fessor F. J. Adams, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts, not 
later than September 2, 1947. The fee for the 
entire conference is $50, payable on the first 
day of participation. 


Winners in Pedestrian Safety Contest 

Omaha, Nebraska, has won the grand award 
prize in the eighth national pedestrian protection 
contest sponsored by the American Automobile 
More than 1,300 cities competed 
in the contest. Cities winning first place in 
their population groups were Detroit, Omaha, 
Schenectady, Hamtramck (Michigan), Wilmette 
(Illinois), and Ely (Minnesota). Cities win- 
ning second or third place included Wichita, 
Kansas; Tacoma, Washington; New Britain, 
Connecticut; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Water- 
town, New York; Rochester and Albert Lea, 
Minnesota; Hornell, New York; Westminster, 
Maryland; and Manistee, Michigan. Winning 
cities were selected by a committee of experts 
in various phases of traffic administration and 
traffic safety. Awards were determined on a 
point system basis which included consideration 


Association. 
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of both accident records and pedestrian protec- 
tion programs. 


Urban Population Booms 


The present population of the United States 
is 142,000,000, about 7,000,000 more than in 
1940, according to the United States Bureau 
of the Census. The birth rate in 1946 climbed 
to 23.3 per 1,000 from a low of 16.6 in 
1933 setting a new all-time record. The rate 
for the first part of 1947 was about 28 per 
1,000 which is the highest since the rate of 25 
in 1915. In discussing the effects of population 
growth on municipal services a recent issue of 
the Washington News Letter of the American 
Municipal Association points out that urban 
population may reach 150,000,000 in 20 to 30 
years, 40,000,000 more than now, if scientific 
advances reduce the need for farm population. 
One effect will be a great increase in the number 
of school children in 1952 and 1953 because 
of the record number of births in 1946 and 
1947. An enormously increased adult popula- 
tion in the 1960's can be anticipated. 


New Bond Issues Voted 


Fairbanks, Alaska, by a more than two-to-one 
vote on June 3 approved a $4,000,000 revenue 
bond issue for the construction of a municipal 
steam plant, electric plant, water distribution 
system, automatic telephone system, and a muni- 
cipal utility building . . . Miami Beach, Florida, 
has voted bonds totaling $1,644,000 for sewer 
and water facilities, paving projects, and an 
auditorium . . . Denver voters on May 20 ap- 
proved seven of 11 proposed bond issues provid- 
ing for improvements for the auditorium, natu- 
ral history museum, and general hospital, a 
new public library, and $23,000,000 for water 
improvements. The voters defeated bond issues 
calling for a new art museum, beautification 
of the civic center, construction of a concert 
hall, and enlargement of the city park zoo... 
Tacoma, Washington, recently sold a revenue 
bond issue of $1,300,000 for water works im- 
provements at a net interest rate of 1,6737 per 
cent. Fresno, California, recently sold two 
issues totaling $625,000 at net interest rates of 
1.4337 and 1.4923 per cent . . . Midland, Michi- 
gan, has published a bond prospectus in antici- 
pation of the sale of storm sewer bond issue. 
It includes a comprehensive statement by City 
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Manager John M. Biery covering historical, 
industrial, and social and other facts and pros- 
pects concerning the city, a map of the city 
showing the location of proposed sewers, and 
a reproduction of the letter from the consulting 
engineer confirming estimates of costs, in addi- 
tion to detailed statements concerning the 
financial position of the city. 


Housing Projects Include Health Units 


In Dallas, Texas, eight on-the-spot public 
health units, designed to provide handy medical 
care for low-income families, are now serving 
tenants of housing projects. The medical care 
units are quartered in the housing projects and 
are sponsored jointly by the local housing 
authority and the city health department. Since 
public housing and public health are intended 
to serve nearly the same income groups, the 
units give service where it is needed most. 
The housing authority provides not only space 
for public health classes, clinics, and child 
health conferences, but furnishes utilities and 
permanent equipment without cost to the health 
department. The latter agency provides port- 
able equipment and medical supplies. During 
the last sixth months of 1946, the health centers 
immunized 2,200 perscns against one or more 
communicable diseases, gave regularly-attended 
classrcom instruction to 400 expectant mothers, 
and counselled hundreds of mothers on child- 
care and feeding problems. Health department 
nurses and housing authority home-counselors 
cocperate in teaching courses in food budgets 
and preparation, prenatal and infant care, sew- 
ing and other subjects. Group demonstrations 
held in project health centers have been espe- 
cially well attended. 


Trend in City Employee Unions 

Nearly two-thirds of the cities over 10,000 
population, according to information in the 
1947 Municipal Year Book, have one or more 
city employee groups which are affiliated with 
one of the three national unions. Two of these 
unions are AFL groups—American Federation 
of State, County, and Municipal Workers and 
the International Association of Fire Fighters. 
The third national public service union is 4 
CIO unit—the United Public Workers of 
America. Forty of these cities are reported by 
local officials as having formal written agree- 
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ments with unions. The agreements in five 
cities cover all employees and in the remaining 
cities only public works employees. The 
UPWA claims more than 100,000 members 
including state and federal employees and has 
locals in at least 192 cities as compared to 88 
cities in 1941. The AFSCME has a member- 
ship of more than 92,000 (53 per cent are 
municipal employees) with locals in 272 cities 
as compared to 236 cities in 1941. The IAFF 
claims a membership of more than 60,000 fire- 
men and locals in 530 cities, or one-half of the 
cities over 10,000. The UPWA does not attempt 
to organize unions of policemen but the 
AFSCME early in 1947 had 51 locals com- 
posed entirely of policemen and a number of 
locals in other cities included some police em- 
ployees in their membership. Among the larger 
cities with police locals are Atlanta, Denver, 
Hartford, St. Louis, Omaha, Portland (Oregon), 
Chattanooga, Spokane, and Tacoma. 


Traffic Safety Pays 


The average traffic accident victim in Lansing, 
Michigan, loses $170 in salary, pays $91 medi- 
cal bills, $26 miscellaneous bills such as attorney 
fees, and is stuck with a $220 auto repair bill 
besides if he is the car owner according to a 
recent study made by the Lansing Safety Coun- 
cil based on the 2,549 auto accidents which 
occurred in the city last year. The accidents 
cost those directly involved a total $414,330. 
Time loss to business and industry caused by 
these accidents was 91,600 man-hours. Absences 
from the job for this reason averaged 35 days 
per injured pedestrian, 30 days per injured 
passenger, and 16 days per injured driver .. . 
In Wichita, Kansas, the chamber of commerce 
has estimated that automobile and truck owners 
last year saved $293,687 in lower insurance 
premiums on liability and property damage 
insurance result of the excellent traffic 
safety record of the city. The chamber based 
its estimate on premiums paid by car and truck 
owners in four other cities in Wichita’s popula- 
tion class. 


as a 


New Hotel Fire Safety Rules 


In Kentucky the state fire marshal recently 
issued new compulsory fire regulations for all 
hotels providing sleeping accommodations for 
20 or more persons. Among other things every 
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hotel is required to have at least two separate 
and independent exits, all vertical openings ex- 
cept through mezzanine floors must be pro- 
tected to eliminate draft and block heat and 
smoke, all stairways and halls are to be kept 
adequately lighted at all times, and hotels of 
three stories or more in height and not of fire- 
resistive construction are to be equipped 
throughout with approved automatic sprinkler 
systems. 


School Kids Learn About Planning 


In Philadelphia 16 public schools are par- 
ticipating in a test program designed to stimu- 
late interest among the young people in various 
phases of city planning. In these 16 schools the 
teaching of city planning is being introduced 
whenever possible. In English classes pupils 
write themes about it. In mathematics classes 
the means of raising money for public improve- 
ments is discussed. Some pupils make models 
for improvements that have been suggested, 
others make field trips to housing projects, and 
still others survey their own neighborhoods. 
The board of education has placed a full-time 
curriculum assistant in charge of the work on 
city planning education. 


Policy on Use of City-Owned Cars 


Kansas City, Missouri, has recently increased 
the amount of the allowance to city employees 
for the use of privately owned vehicles from 
three and one-half cents per mile plus gasoline 
and oil to five cents per mile plus gasoline and 
oil with a maximum allowance of $35 per 
month. Employees who drive less than 700 
miles per month generally use their own cars 
with the exception of those who have only 
infrequent need for cars for official business. 
Such employees, if specifically authorized to do 
so, use cars from a pool of 16 city-owned 
passenger cars. Operating cost for these pool 
cars, including depreciation, averages approxi- 
mately six cents a mile. A charge of five cents 
per mile is assessed against departments using 
pool cars plus 10 cents per half hour the car 
is in use, with a minimum charge of 20 cents 
for any one trip. City employees who drive 
more than 700 miles per month generally are 
supplied with a city-owned car, although be- 
cause of present difficulties in obtaining equip- 
ment the city is permitting some employees 
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who drive more than 700 miles a month to use 
their own car. Then too, a few employees, 
such as inspectors for example, who drive less 
than 700 miles a month have the full-time use 
of city automobiles because they follow care- 
fully laid-out routes in rather compact districts 
and require constant use of a car. The city 
has adopted detailed regulations governing the 
use of private and city-owned automobiles for 
municipal purposes. 


Small City Plans New City Hall 


El Dorado, Kansas (10,045) has completed 
plans for a new $275,000 two-story city hall 
building which will house all municipal activi- 
ties. The estimated cost includes the site which 
is one-half block from the intersection of the 
city’s two main business streets. The proposed 
building, which will be submitted to the voters 
later this year, would be constructed of rein- 
forced concrete with Bedford stone exterior. 
On the first floor at the right of the foyer is 
the office of the city clerk with a public counter 
facing the foyer and on the other side is the 
public works office also with a public counter. 
In the public works area will be desks for the 
superintendents of parks and airports, streets, 
water and sewage plants, and refuse collection. 
This area may be used later by the city treas- 
urer. The switchboard operator behind the 
public works ccunter will act as information 
A corridor 
leads from the foyer back to the police depart- 
ment which also has an entrance from a side 
street and from a paved area-way at the rear. 
The fire department is housed in a section of 
the building set back 19 feet from the front of 
the main structure and at the rear of the 
building is a light vehicle garage and a parking 
space for 30 cars. On the second floor is the 
office of the city manager, city engineer’s office, 
and the manager and _ purchasing 
agent’s office with a common reception room. 
The council room is separated from the police 
court by a movable wall so that both rooms 
can be used for a large meeting. Some police 


clerk and also do clerical work. 


assistant 


department offices and jail, a drafting room for 
the engineer’s office, and a dormitory for fire. 
men are at the back of the second floor. 


Seventy Cities Require Off-Street Parking 

Seventy cities with populations over 10,000, 
or 12 per cent of the 586 cities reporting in a 
survey made by the Eno Foundation for High- 
way Traffic Control, have zoning ordinances re- 
quiring the provision of off-street parking or 
loading facilities. The first reported zoning 
ordinance of this type was in Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1923 where off-street parking spaces were 
required in connection with multiple-family 
dwellings. Fresno, California, in 1939 was the 
first city to pass an ordinance requiring parking 
spaces in connection with buildings other than 
dwellings, in this case applying to hotels and 
hospitals on the basis of one space per three 
guest rooms. The earliest reported ordinance 
requiring commercial loading off the 
street was Pueblo, Colorado, in 1931. The most 
common provision is one 


spaces 


requiring parking 
space in connection with multiple dwellings, 60 
of the 70 cities reporting a provision of this 
type. The shows that cities in the 
population group 50.000 to 100.000 have been 
more active than those in other groups in re- 


survey 


quiring off-street parking facilities. About one- 
fourth of the 70 cities require provision of off- 
street parking facilities in connection with 
single-family dwellings, one-third require off- 
street space for hotels ranging from one park- 
ing space per room in three cities to one for 
10 rooms in one city, one-fifth of the cities 
require off-street loading facilities for trucks 
and hotels, nearly one-fifth require hospitals to 
provide off-street parking facilities, and more 
than one-third require parking spaces for thea- 
ters ranging from one space for four seats to 
one space for 12 seats. Seventeen per cent of 
the cities require restaurants, one-fourth re- 
quire places of public such as 
churches, auditoriums, bowling alleys, and dance 
halls, and 20 per cent require retail stores to 
provide off-street parking. 


assembly 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


LLEGAN, MICHIGAN (4,526). City Manager. 
New council will inaugurate manager plan 
shortly. Prefer experienced manager and engi- 
neer with experience in handling electric, water, 
and sewer utilities. Howard Falk is mayor. 

AMARILLO, TEXAS (51,686). City Manager. 
Texas manager experience preferred. Salary 
$8,000 to, $10,000. Lawrence R. Hagy, mayor. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA (100,024). City Man- 
ager. Applications open. Appointment not 
likely until late summer. Laurance L. Cross, 
mayor. 

CHARLESTON, Missourt (5,182). City Man- 
ager. Previous manager with practical knowl- 
edge of engineering and finance. Salary $3,500 
to $5,500. T. A. Zilafro, city clerk. 

Farco, NortH Dakota (32,580). City Man- 
ager. Prefer previous manager experience. Sal- 
ary $6,000 to $8,000. -Charles A. Dawson, 
mayor. 

HANNIBAL, Missourt (20,865). City Man- 
ager. Desire experienced manager to inaugurate 
manager plan. Salary $5,000 to $7,500. W. C. 
Fisher, city clerk. 

Kincs Mountatn, NortH CAROLINA (6,547). 
City Manager. Manager experience preferred. 
City owns water and light utilities. Present 
salary $3,795. H. T. Fulton, mayor. 

LipeRAL, KANSAS (4,410). City Manager. 
College education or equivalent. At least four 
years administrative experience and some train- 
ing in public relations. Salary $5,000 to $6,000 
to start. Hope to make appointment by August 
1. Apply to Joe Pittman, mayor. 


PITTSBURG, CALIFORNIA (10,841). City 
Manager. Salary not decided. Apply to E. 
Walter Lynch, city attorney. 

SoutH NORFOLK, VIRGINIA (8,038). City 


Manager. Desire previous manager experience. 
Take office in September. Salary $5,000 to 
$6,000. Clarence E. Forehand, councilman- 
elect. 

STIGLER, OKLAHOMA (1,861). City Manager. 
Prefer previous training or experience in man- 
agement. Salary $2,400 to $3,600. E. O. Clark, 
mayor. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 35. Graduate civil engineer. Fourteen 
years municipal and private engineering practice 
covering public health, water purification, con- 


Personnel Exchange Service 


struction and design of water and sewage treat- 
ment plants. At present senior design engineer 
on large sewer project. Interested in position 
as city engineer. J-1. 

Age 25. Would like to work with a city man- 
ager before entering the field on my own. 
Trained at the University of Chicago and the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion. Army experience as administrative officer. 
Address Robert O. Wright, 6106 Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


APPOINTMENTS 


H. L. BurDETTE, manager at Monroe, 1932- 
39 and Kings Mountain, North Carolina, since 
1940, has been appointed manager at Hickory, 
North Carolina. 

WitirAM H. Carper, manager of Culpeper, 
1940-43; Clifton Forge, 1943-45; and Harri- 
sonburg, since 1946 — all in Virginia — has been 
appointed city manager of Burlington, North 
Carolina. 

P. F. Eitts, who has served as city manager 
of Castle Hill, Maine, since 1941, has been 
appointed manager of Mapleton, Maine, and 
will serve as manager of both towns. 

ELDER GUNTER, assistant to R. E. McClure 
in Wichita, Kansas, from 1938 to 1942; direc- 
tor of personnel and research in that city from 
1942 to 1945; and city manager of Newton, 
Kansas, from 1945 to 1947, has been appointed 
city manager at Junction City, Kansas. 

C. H. Hetms, manager of Morganton, North 
Carolina, since 1944, and at Tryon, North Caro- 
lina, from 1931 to 1944, has been appointed 
first manager of New Bern, North Carolina. 

Victor C. Hosppay, who was formerly with 
the Kentucky State Department of Revenue, 
has been appointed manager of Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. 

Tuomas F. MAXweELlL, assistant to L. P. 
Cookingham at Kansas City, from 1941 till the 
present, has been appointed the first city man- 
ager of University City, Missouri. 

E. L. O'Hara, city manager of Pittsburg, 
California, since 1942, has been appointed first 
city manager of Hayward, California. 

James F. SHURTLEFF, city manager of Mans- 
field, Massachusetts, since 1943, was appointed 
the first city manager of Brookfield, Illinois. 

H. F. THorGRIMSEN, director of personnel 
and budget officer, Wichita Falls, Texas, for the 
past two years, has been appointed city man- 
ager of Sweetwater, Texas. 
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The Pick of the Month 





THE TECHNIQUE OF MUNICIPAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. International City Managers As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
Third Edition, 1947. 601pp. $7.50. With 
correspondence course $35. 

This new edition contains a new chapter 
on the programming of municipal services and 
five other chapters have been completely re- 
written. This book is a “must” for city man- 
agers and other top municipal administrators. 
Previous editions issued in 1940 and 1945 have 
been widely used as reference manuals and in 
the training of top administrative officials. 


WASHINGTON News LETTER. American Mu- 
nicipal Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. Weekly. Special price to 
municipal officials $4 a year, to others $10. 
This excellent weekly report from Washing- 

ton is now being issued every week instead of 
irregularly as in the past. This news letter pro- 
vides the best means available for keeping in- 
formed on federal actions affecting municipali- 
ties. 


MANUAL OF PRACTICAL OFFICE SHORT CUTS. 
By the National Office Management As- 
sociation. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 
1947. 272pp. $3.50. 

This manual indicates cemmon practice on 
numerous office procedures and suggests various 
short cut ideas for each procedure. 


MUNICIPALITIES AND THE LAW IN ACTION. 
Edited by Charles S. Rhyne. Proceedings 
of the 1946 annual conference of NIMLO. 
National Institute of Municipal Law Of- 
ficers, 730 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1947. 660pp. $10. 

This volume is a record of city legal experi- 
ence during 1946, containing reports of various 
Institute committees with special emphasis on 
such problems as legal aspects of air pollution, 
labor unions and city employees, and taxation 
and revenues. 


GENERAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION IN THE STATES 
SINCE 1939. By John C. Bollens. Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 1947. 49pp. $1. 

THE AMERICAN CoUNTY — PATCHWORK OF 
Boarps. By Edward W. Weidner. National 


Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New York 
7. 1946. 24pp. 35 cents. 

City PLANS FOR PROMOTING INDUSTRIAL PEAceE. 
By Roy H. Owsley. American Municipal 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37, 
1947. 32pp. $1.50. 

LivinG WAR MEMORIALS For CALIFORNIA. By 
Lyman Lantz and Miriam Roher. California 
State Reconstruction and Reemployment 
Commission, Sacramento. 1947. 26pp. 

(1) MANAGEMENT’S INTERNAL PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS. 42pp. $1. (2) PREPARATION OF Com- 
PANY ANNUAL Reports. 1946. 104pp. $3. 
(3) REGULARIZED EMPLOYMENT — PROBLEMS 
AND POSSIBILITIES. 22pp. 50 cents. American 
Management Association, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York 18. 1946. 


A PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL SECURITY. Report 
of the President’s Advisory Commission on 
Universal Training. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1947. 448pp. 
75 cents. 

VETERAN'S BENEFITS. By Dorothy C. Tomp- 
kins. Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 


versity of California, Berkeley. 1947. 


$1. 


5Opp. 


EDUCATION 


PuBLIC EDUCATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. Com- 
mission to Study the State Educational Sys- 
tem, Concord. 1946. 273pp. 


FINANCE 


1946 Book or A.S.T.M. STANDARDS INCLUDING 
TENTATIVES. American Society for Testing 
Materials, 1916 Race Street, Philadelphia 3. 
1947. 118ipp. 

LIcENSE TAX SCHEDULE FOR NORTH CAROLINA 
CITIES AND Towns. By George C. Franklin. 
North Carolina League of Municipalities, 
Raleigh. May, 1947. 23pp. $1. 


FIRE 


Texas City Disaster. By George H. Tryon, 
III. National Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
1947. 4pp. 10 cents. 

Texas City, Texas, Disaster. Fire Prevention 
and Engineering Bureau of Texas and the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street, New York 7. April, 1947. 44pp. 


HEALTH 


MILK AND Foop SANITATION PRACTICE. By 
H. S. Adams. The Commonwealth Fund, 41 
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THE PICK OF 


East 57 Street, New York. 1947. 303pp. 
$3.25. 

PLANNING 
CaPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM FOR BALTI- 


morE. Commission of City Plan, 400 Munici- 
pal Building, Baltimore 2. 1947. 116pp. $2. 
THE OAKLAND MASTER PLAN: THE Civic CEN- 
TER AND LAKE MERRITT IMPROVEMENT. City 
Planning Commission, Room 318, City Hall, 
Oakland 12, California. 1947. 74pp. 


TRAFFIC 


Tue Orr-STREET PARKING PLAN FOR THE CITY 
or SCHENECTADY, NEw York. By Harland 
Bartholomew. Schenectady Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research, Inc., 20 Jay Street, Schenec- 
tady. 1947. 6pp. 

PARKING METERS IN CALIFORNIA CITIES. By 
Edward Gallas. Western City, 458 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. May, 1947. 
27pp. 

Report ON OFF-STREET PARKING STUDY FOR 
THE CENTRAL DISTRICT OF SYRACUSE. City 
Planning Commission, 301 East Washington 
Street, Syracuse 2, New York. 1947. 20pp. 

TECHNIQUES OF DESIGN FOR OFF-STREET PARK- 
ING FACILITIES. By Theodore G. Robinson 
and Gordon Whithall. 4322 Crenshaw Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 43, California. 1947. 8pp. 


Ss 
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UTILITIES 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN NEw YorK CITY AND 
Port oF NEw YorK AUTHORITY WITH RE- 
SPECT TO MUNICIPAL AIR TERMINALS. Port 
of New York Authority, 111 Eighth Avenue, 
New York. 1947. 63pp. 

DIRECTORY OF ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES. 
Federal Power Commission, 1800 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 1947. 
489pp. $5. 

INDIVIDUAL SEWAGE DIsposAL SYSTEM. By 


United States Public Health Service. Office 
of Housing Expediter, National Housing 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 1947. 33pp. 


THE 1947 NATIONAL ArrPorT PLAN. Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 
1947. 103pp. 25 cents. 

SEWERAGE SERVICE CHARGES. By Samuel Rob- 
ert Wright. School of Engineering, Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 1947. 74pp. 


WELFARE 


PusLic ASSISTANCE ALLOWANCES. By Bernice 


S. Meyer. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, Berkeley. 1947. 
38pp. $1. 


SOUTHERN SWITCH & SIGNAL CO. INC. 


For Over 21 Years Manufacturers of 


TRAFFIC, FIRE ALARM & RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


P. 0. BOX 1303 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 














BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Consulting Engineers . . . 50th Year 
Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Rate 
Investigations, Reports, Designs, Appraisals 


Box 7088 Country Club P.O. 
Office 95th and Troost 
KANSAS CITY 2, MO. 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 
Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, 


franchises, accounting, and municipal 
surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 

Electric Lighting and Power Generation, 

Transmission and Distribution; Sewerage, and 

Sewage Disposal; Valuations, Special Investi- 
gations and Reports. 








METCALF &® EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 


Industrial Wastes Problems 


Airfields -3- Valuations 
Laboratory 


STATLER BUILDING, BOSTON 16 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 


Comprehensive City Plans @® Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances @ Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases @ Land Subdivision @ Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects @ Park Design 


317 North Eleventh St. St. Louis, Mo. 








INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, TRAFFIC DIVISION 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 
Field Service — Training — Research 
Publications — Counsel 
For City, County, and State Governments 


1704 Judson Avenue Evanston, IIl. 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Electric Light, Power — Natural Gas 
202 Fairfax Building 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











AMERICAN AIRPORT 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
AIRPORTS 
MEMORIAL AIRPARKS 
Preliminary Surveys 
Location — Design 
Construction Supervision 
Airport Management 
2131 Penna Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys— Reports— Recommendation without cost 
or obligation to any municipality applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 











ROBERT T. REGESTER 


Consulting Engineer 


Water Supply — Sewage Treatment 
Flood Control — Harbor Works 
Hydraulic Structures — Utilities 


Baltimore Life Bldg. Baltimore 1, Md. 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Municipalities 
for Local Tax Purposes 
Illustrated brochure and moving picture film 
upon request. 

UNION COMMERCE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
McGraw-Hill Bldg., New York 























PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
SERVICE 
CONSULTING — RESEARCH — PUBLISHING 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
Eastern Office: @15 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
Western Office: 821 Market Street, 

San Francisco 3, Cal. 
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